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“TWO'S COMPANY.” 





BY J. LIBBEL. 





Among those crusts of common sense, 
Our saws and ditions, grave and gay, 
Wit's counters, Wisdom’'s copper pence— 
All some of us can find to pay !— 
I note, for fearless of devay, 
For universal as the sun, 
The sentonce, mock at it who may, 
‘Two's company, and three is pune !"* 


Who made it! What was the offence 
That sped it on its endless way? 
Whose the obtuse Inipertinence? 
Came it from knights at feast or fray, 
Or bumpkins ‘‘tuinbling in the hay ?*’ 
Wasit in fury, or in fun? 
**Two's company, and three Is none ?"' 


O, interlopers dull and denac, 
Should it not seatter your array, 

And teach that we would have you hence ?— 
Leave Rook and Pigeon tetheir piay ! 
Leave Captain X. to Mrs. A.: 

Leave, leave the debtor to his dun, 

Jack to Jill, the tramp to tray ; 

**Two's company, and three is none.’ 


So should you ever stamble and stray 
Into a duo not yet done, 

Remember, though you'd like to stay . 
**Two's company, and three ls none,"' 





THE . 
POSTMAN’S KNOCK. 


BY ELTON ELSMORE,. 











CHAPTER V.—[CONTINUED. } 


E looked as though undergoing excess- 

ive bodily pain with Spartan-like re- 
solve and composure, and the young barris- 
ter’s tender heart smote him for thus 
plaguing a man who must really be so ill, 
and who did not appear, after all halfso hard 
and unpleasant to deal with as he had been 
led to anticipate. 

“Tam afraid you are not well sir,” he 
could not help saying ; “our time is so very 
short or I—— ; 

“Not well !"' said Mr. Ricarbo, starting as 
thought he had beeu shot; “not well !—per- 
fectly so, I assure you, never better. What 


on earth could put such a notion into your | 


head, sir?—I am quite well and happy— 
never more #o,”’ he added, looking round 
fiercely, with flushed cheeks and angry 
defiant eyes. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said Ralph. “I 
fancied you seemed in pain, but am heartily 
glad I was mistaken.” 

Angry with bimself for having made a 
wrong nove, and possibly, through uncall- 
ed-for officiousness, lost the advantage he 
hoped to have alinost gained, Ralph sedu- 
lously turned his eyes from the master of 
the house and fixed them on the screen op- 
posite. 

As they wandered almost unconsciously 
over its suriace he fancied he saw it move, 
while at the game time there was a alight 
noise, asofthe flutter of female garments. 
Mr. Ricarbo evidently heard the sound also 
for he rushed precipitately towards that 
end of the room, and for an instant disap- 
peared himself behind the sereen; on 
emerging he addressed himself once more 
to Ralph is a most affable manner, as if 
&nXlous to atone for the flerce abruptness of 
bus last speeh. 

“Well, Mr. Humphry,” said he, “I do 
not see any objection to promising that 1 
will do as much as you ask for this person 
provided I see no reason to alter my views 
before the time comes, and that you send 
mé the authority."’ 

“From Mr. Levingstone ?"’ said Ralph. 
“Thank you, sir. I will see him shortly, 
and hope to be able tosend you hisautbority 
very soon afterwards.” 


Ralph rose to take leave, and Mr. Ricarbo 
resumed his favorite position on the heart- 
Pn with his back almost turned to his vis- 

r. 


“I don’t frucy you have much real hope 





for your client, sir,” he said, hesitatingly ; 
“at least, I fear not, from the papers and 
all—— That letter I never got is rather 
against him,’’ he added, and he looked 
quickly round. 

Ralph thought these looks very disagree- 
able, and he did not wonder that people 
who only knew hii in a business way, and 
judged him by his general manner, had no 
high opinion of Mr. Ricarbo. . 

“Yes,"’ he replied, quietly; “that is cer- 
tainly a most unfortunate item in the evi- 
dence. Still letters do miscarry sometimes, 
and are even lost altogether, as in this inst- 
ance."’ > 

“Ah, yes’’ said Mr. Ricarbo. “Still, it ts 
rather an unlucky fact, you allow? Well, 
good morning sir.”’ 

Ralph was advancing down the hall to- 
wards the front door when he heard another 
door sharply open. 

There was a quick gliding movement, the 
sweep of a dress, and suddenly there stood 
before him, right in his path, a tall, dark 
woman, with large and iustrous, but wild- 
looking eyes, and beautiful black hair, 
which now bung, however, in same disorder 
round her pale long face. 

She bore a singular likenessto Mr. Ricar- 
bo, but was a very decided improvement 
on that gentleman’s original stamp, and 
though she looked haggard and worn, so 
that it was impossible to judge her age, she 
might well be young enough to be bis child. 
She put her hand on Ralph's arm, stared 
wistfully into his face tor a moment with 
wild, searching eyes and parted lips, then 
in a low distinct whisper, and with an 
accent of intense suffering, she asked, 





“When will he come? He is wellnow. He 
inust be, you know, af. as 

“Guiletta!’’ shouted Mr. Ricarbo. 

She started —trembled. Mr. Ricarbo 


stood beside them, with eyesin which was 
almost fierce reproof, !ooking into hers, and 
firmly, but with tolerable gentleness, he 
removed the clasped hand from Ralph’s 
arm, and pointed tw the door whence she 
had come. 

“Go in Guiletta,” said he; “go in. You 
have quite startled this gentleman, you 
see ' 

Sne gave one glance at Ralph; such a 
strange mixture of entreaty and anxiety, 
that it haunted him long afterwards. There 
was a look too of fearful subinission towards 
her father. She then disappeared as sud- 
denly as she had come. 

There was an instant’s painful pause; 
then Mr. Ricarbo said, *‘My daughter, Mr. 
Humphry ; she has been suffering much of 
late, and, poor thing, scarcely knows what 
she does or says. Forgive her; she has 
been very ill.’ ° 

Ralph, of course murmured his sorrow 
and sympathy, and then bastened away, as 
it was quite evident Mr. Ricarbo was now 
inpatient to be rid of him. 

“Poor man !’’ said Ralph, as he mused on 
the strange incident which had closed his 
first visit atthe house, ‘‘no wonder he looks 





pair of eyes! She must have been adazzling 
creature once, I shouid think; how very 
sad! I had forgotten what Levingstone 
said about Ricarbo’s daughter's illness, or 
that he had one, till I saw that singular 
apparition. 

“Her brain is decidedly touched, I fear. 
Poor man!” 

Ralph walked home quite differently im- 
| pressed by Mr. Ricarbo, in every way, frum 

what he had expected, being surprised that 
' the one from whom he had hoped the least 


J 





' had shown more mercy and sympathy with | 


| his unhappy client’s case, than the other, 
| on'whose leniency he had almost depended. 


but natural. 
| * ~ cs « a * 
| ‘The time passed rapidly on — much too 
rapidly for Ralpb, who had failed in every 


‘ 


“A 


ill; and that poor girl—what a magnificent | 
| perplex himself over all the mysterious cir- 





| Still, as he was tne brother, it was perhaps | 


sporning to night, and far 


effort he had made either to discover any 
proot of William Bertram's innocence suffi- 
ciently strong to be made available on the 
trial, or to induce gither uf the prosecutors 
to themselves take any measures for miti- 
gating his doom, should the result of it be 
what every one—Ralph included—but too 
surely anticipated. 

Every one?—no, not Jessie. She still 
rested in her old secure hope and trust, 
which had grown stronger and stronger 
since Ralph had taken up the case, and 
which no disappointments, rapidly as they 
succeeded each other, seemed powerful 
enough to lessen, inuch less to destroy. 
Worn, anxious, miserable asthe poor girl 
looked and felt, she was yet hopeful, and 
spoke so to Bertram and to Ralph, buoying 
them both up, unconscionsly to themselves, 
with a little of her sanguine spirit. 

Ralph’s utmost efforts had failed in per- 
suading Mr, Alfred Levingstone to authorise 
Mr. Ricarbo to speak for Bertram iu both 
their nasnes. 

All he could obtain was the concession, 
“Ricarbo might do as he liked, but he 
would have nothing to do with it,” while 
Ricarbo wholly declined to stir in the mat- 
ter unlessexpreasly comuiissioned to do so 
by Mr. Levingrtone. 

So there was utter failure of any hope 
from that quarter. 

Not one step, however onerous in itself, 
or small the advantage to be expected from 
it, did Ralph omit to take in gaining full 
knowlédge of'every particular connected 
with all the parties concerned, not only 
with the case, but with them and their 
belongings in every way for many years 
back, and no pains did he spare in tracing 
Bertram’s whole previous life. ~ 

Could witnesses to character avail any- 
thing, there was enough and to spare sub- 
pomnaed to attend in the prisoner’s behalf on 
the trial. 

Ralph bad gone to the country village 
where Bertram lived till he entered Mr. 
Levingstone's warehouse. 

The clergy:nan was the same who had re- 
courmended him to his post — known him 
all bis life, except for the first sixteen 
inonths of it, had visited and comterted his 
mother in her widowed poverty, and ut last 
buried her; knew all about Jenaie, too, 
another orphaned parishioner, the story of 
her love, her engagement ty Bertram, but 
not altogether the history of their present 
position and grief, till Ralph Humphry 
explained it to him. 

Inexpressibly shocked he appeared, and 
almost as incredulous as Jemie as w the 


possibility of the prisoner's guilt. He had | 
Levingstone much, | 
but he liked Bertrain, in his way, scarcely | 


known and liked Mr. 


less, and felt for him, besidos, all the inter- 
est of a kind protecter for an old protege. 
He offered to come Ww town at once if be 
could do-any good; promised to see the 
poor lad often, and begged earnestly to be 
summoned asa witness to his character, 
before Humphry bad asked hiin ifhe were 
willing to be su; and inuch and long did he 


cumstances of the murder, and earuestly 
hope the truth should come out ina short 
time. 

All this added much to Ralph's anxiety, 
while it confirined his own cunvictions re- 
specting Bertram, and made him doubly 
earnest to find out some way of escape for 
him. 

But hitherto all had falled with him, and 
in his secret heart he was both desponding 
and unhappy, believing the poor prisoner's 
fate sealed, and his own prospects as un- 
promising and hopeless as they could well 
be. 
Nevertheiess, he did not relax his efforts. 
Whatever might be the result, he was 
resolved no exertions of any sort or hard 
work either should be wanting, and from 


fato the alghs 


itaelf, was he now constantly ocoupted with 
the most minute, and as others would have 
thought, must useless researches and re-ex- 
aminations of every detail connected even 
in the ftemotest way with his client, and 
the crime of which he stood accused. 

The young barrister had not even time to 
write to his beloved Mary. 

Indeed, knowing how ocowpletely his 
own fortune aad hers were staked on the 
iasue of this trial, he felt he could not do so. 
He had uot time to write trankly of all he 
did, and said, and thought, as usual; and in 
any different style Le could nut write to 


Briefly he had at first informed her he 
was employed in what he had (perhaps fool- 
ishly) undertaken —the help of people 
whose case was considered absolutely hope- 
jees by bis brethren jn the law, and himself 
a ninny for being concerned in it; but he 
added he could nut but believe the acoused 
innocent, and deserving of all be oqyld do; 
and so he had thought Mary woald agree 
with him, that he was in duty bound to 
help when applied to, even at the risk of 
failure not only of their cause, but his own 
and het prospects; and he had taken their 


part. 

“Did Mary th'!nk him right?” 

Soon caine the answer, aad decided. Yea, 
Mary did think him right. He was quite 
so to help any one, at whatever rink, if he 
was deserving ; and his help inust do good, 
and be successful, she was very sure; and 
even if not, she would inuch rather suffer 
for and with hiin unter failure, than that 
he should turn from his fellow-men in dis 
tress. 

But she was inore hopeful than Ralph ; 
for she considered that when people were 
innocent, Heaven does not let thein suffer 
wrongfully to the end ; and she firmly be- 
levéd Ralph would sooner or later bring 
these poor people out of their misery. Let 
hha go on and prosper, and not mind writ- 
ing to ber while he was so busy. She 
would wait. 

Ralph sighed, and looked at the letter 
more than once, bleased the hopeful, trust- 
ing spirit of gentle womankind, and felt 
comforted to know that, come what inight, 
think bin a foolhardy simpleton who might 
there was one who would not blame, but 
think he had acted well, even though the 
ventare should cost his future prospects in 
life, postpone for ever that long-delayed 
success which he and Mary had yearned 
after for years. 

So he went on earnestly, working day 
, and night; and Mary, tar away, went about 
her daily avocations, and thought of Ralph, 
prayed for him and his cause, and waited 
| patiently, or at least tried to do sv, as women 
must do. 

7. * o o o 

One day Ralph Humpbry was making 
| one of his many visits to Williain Bertram, 
| when, after a long talk about the firm, and 
| people connected with it, the recollections 
of Mr. Riearbo's daughter, and ber strange 
apparition to himself, recurred to Ralph. 
He had not had time tu reflect much about 
the occurrence since the iinmediate time 
when it happened; but now it came fully 
back to.histmemory, with all the speoula 
tions and curiosity it then caused him, and 
he determined to ask Bertram if he knew 
anything of that wild-looking woman. 

“No, sir,"’ was William's reply ; “I never 
did more than catch a glimpse of her, and I 
have never heard much about her froin any 
one likely to know, though at one time 
there wasa good deai of talk about her 
| anongst usin the wurebouse, for a report 
| wot about that she was to be Mr. Leving- 

stone's wife.’’ 
“Indeed !"’ cried Ralph, startled ; “do you 
think there was any truth in it?” 
“Not exactly, sir,’’ replied William. “I 
never knew all the circumstances, but my 
| poor master used w go there ab one thluae 
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very often, and I fancy that gave rise to the 


report. 

“TIT knew it was about some t 
business of thé film 
one of our Italian corre@pon 
other people didn't, and so 
went to see the Seasites 
a —, tines to dive, 
thought "of thas 
t ° 
seeped likoa 

“Did you ever 

Sat ofans be bathe tees reserved, 

= rT; very 
e 
‘no 


speak of Miss 


5 


you know, and it wes not a 

talk ut al! on that subject if he ys4~ 
tlon of what people had got in thelr 
However, he did onee or twice mention her 
asa fine, striking girl, very much liké her 
mother.’ 

“He knew Mrs. Ricarbo, then?" said 
Ral ph. 

“Oh yea, sir; I never knew him speak of 
any one so mach or so warmly as of her. 
Sine died some gos back, and my dear 
master felt her death very much. He did 
talk t) me about her a good deal then. 
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; 
own son, sir, and was as fond and watchful 
of him, when my mpéter aliowed him, a8 & 
‘woman ovuld be,’’ . 
“And yet, William, for all that, he is the 
Wery man who most warmly for you 
Men I weit to warehouse. 
‘'*] did mot tell you before what character 
I thera. The seemed 





of you 
t that old above apy one. 
weil his out to me after 
| Come away, to ask ly 
about and before 
woth bon Gt Meera dd tay 3 
. ram 
can't betlewe—t “ La 
+ * poOOon essed 
master ned done it to ‘Nonaelf whieh f 


know he didn’t, as that he'd done it—the 
best, and stealiest. and most God-fearing 
lad as ever cone into our house. No, sir, 
R's all in @ 1ist and a fog; and I can’t even 
think of what one knows for certain clear 





| 


ht's to come atall, it :nust be that that 
poor young lad's innocent.’ "’ 
The tears stood in Bertram's eyes as 


me but whatever comes to light, if any 
ig 


Ralph slowly repeated the very wordsofthe , 


“She was younger than her husband, and | old clerk. 


atrue passionate Italian girl, my master 


“Poor Jerrard!"’ he murmured; “he's a 


said, when she came from Italy to her cold | good honest old soul." 


northern hoine. 
“Lalways thought though he never said so, 


“I think he is,"’ said Ralph. “His having 
been so old and attached a servant of the 


that she did not find her husband much | Levingstone firm will make his evidence 


wariner or brighter than the climate, and | doubly valuable to us, 


And now, good-by, 


that was why she pined here for some. | Bertram, and keep a firm heart to the end, 
thing more congenial to herself and her old | if you can." 


home."* 
‘Italian was she?'’ said Ralph; ‘and Mr. 


| 


ph pressed his client's hand as he rose 


| to go. 


Ricarbo has some Italian blood in his veins | 
| and no light that Ralph could see had as yet 


two, I should faney?”" 

“I believe mo, sir; at least, his family 
oame from ltuly years ago I have under- 
stood, and our correspondents there were 
introduced through him — connections of 
his; but Mra. Ricarbo was altogether Italian 
born and vred, and never out ofthe country 
ull her inarriage. 

“She was never really well aftershe came 
over I believe; and yoy inaster was often 
sending her little presents of statues, and 
things of that sort, that would recall her 
old home, and he visited her too; so it was 


j 
j 


It was one of the last days before the trial, 


pierced old Jerrard's ~~ 
The advice he ve William he sorely 
needed for himuolf. 
As he walked on to his chambers, Ralph 


| thought of all he had heard, and what sad 


| loved him, ifhe could not love her. 


es ot human life Bertram’s sketches of 
the Levingstone and Ricarbo antecedents 
had opened before him. 


“Poor thing !"' he muttered, as he opened | 


the door, ‘It's likely enough she may have 


wonder, if it was so, that, with her warm 


very natural he should take a good deal of | Southern blood, these nad events havc near- 
notice of her daughter without ever having | ly overturned her brain.” 


smarriage in his head."’ 
“Yos,’’ sald Ral “ 
“But Miss Ricarbo; do you imagine she 


ever thoughtof it in connection with her | 


mother's friend. 

“Really, sir, I cannot say. I never had 
any chance of judging,"’ replied Bertrain ; 
he then reflected for a moment, and added, 
innsingly, “She came to the warehouse 
once or twice atthe time the report of the 
marriage got about; but I only saw her 
passing from the private roots to the car- 
riage, and there was always some fresh bus- 
iness new from Italy, through private 
nonroes, to be told me after she left; so I 
never thought she caine for any other pur- 

wethan to bring her father’s message. 

ut, certainly, my master did seem a little 
troubled and inore reserved than ever just 
after he left off going to the Terrace so 
much; but I never before had a thought 
it could have anything to do with the young 
ady."’ 

“And you do now?" aald Ralph. 

“No, sir; or, at least, I should not, if your 

nestions had not put it into my head, and 
I don't know that it was so now. 

“T only tell you all that really happened, 
and I know to be true, and what other peo- 
ple said."’ 

“Which, moat likely, is not very tru u 
would add,” said Ralph, emailing ; but’ he 
looked thoughtful. 

“Mias Kicarbo Is young, I MU ppose ; 
younger than Mr. Levingstone was?’ 

“Oh yes, sir, she must be sevoral years 
yosnger: she was nearly a child when Y frst 
came into the firm. 

“TI remember myself taking her my mas- 
ter’s birthday present one year. 

“He showed it to me tirst, and it was for 
quite a young girl. 

‘Besides, now I come to think of it, I re- 
member hearing froin the oldest servant in 
our house # story of iny master’s young 
days; 80, certainly, sir, he could not have 
had an eye lo Mins Kicarbo, I am pretty 
well sure."’ 

“What! an old love, I suppose? Ah 
William! men outlive these thin now-a- 
days, and find plenty of room for succes- 
ors."’ 

“Yes, no doubt some do, sir; but I don't 
think inv master was of that sort, and it 
was no cominon story either. 

“He had been long engaged to a very 
beautiful young lady, and the day tor the 
marriage was fixed. 

“It wasthe very evening before, that she 
went up witha party on the river to meet 
and bring him back for the ball they were 
going to have, when, just as they got in 
sight of the point where he was waiting for 
them, @ ooal-barge ran foul of their Fite 
pleasure-boat, aud ry it. Every one was 
saved but herself. She went tothe bottom 
at once, and never rose. 

“Jerrard told me he did not think his 
master hal ever been the saine man since, 
It pragones rey in front of the very house 
at Richinond be afterwards went to live in, 
and Jerrard told me he thought it was be- 
cause of that he chose it." 

“A aad story, indeed,” said Ralph. 
you sure it is quite a true one?" 

“Well, yes, sir, Ithink that is true. Jer- 
rard isatrusted and faithful old servant, 
had lived with old Mr. Levingstone for 

and doted on our master.’ 

“Jerrard,’’ said Ralph, “is be not one of 
the warehouse men?’ 

“Yes, sir, the oldest; a respectable-look- 
ing, grey-baired man.” 
wees pw ne said Ralph. ae fond 

r. vingstone, tov, you say 
sido spoke ot hiss anit’ be hea been his 


“Are 














CHAPTER VI. 

T was the day of the trial. 

the pleasant May sun even through the 

dull windows of Ralph Humphry’s 
chambers; and a lark, hanging in a cage 
from an adjoining window, tried hard to 
convince Ralph and other people that he 
was really enjoying the lovely Spring 
morning by aingfn astily and loud as he 
stood on hiwsix-inch square of turfin the 
injdst of his wicker pelnen-howne. 

Ralph started from the feverish, unre- 
freshing sluinber into which he at last fell, 
alter spending the chief part of the night 
walking restlessly up and down his own 
chainber, striving vet to seeagleain of light 
in the darkness which he had striven to 


pierce before so unremittingly, leis very | 


reason seeming nearly to fail him, from 
the intensity of its exercise on this one 
point. 

He looked out at window; the merry 
lark's song, the sunlight dancingon the 
water, the blue sky, all seemed in ita joy- 
ousness to mock at the misery of the world, 
the special misery of the case which was 
filling bis own soul, above all. 

He turned away, sick at heart, and for a 
moment sat down in utter despair, almost 
ready to give up all this last moment. He 
had had a miserable office the night before, 
commissioned by hisclient to go to Jessie 
after she should have returned from her 
daily yy visit, to prepare her for what 
must on the morrow, and, above all, 
dissuade her from being present at the trial, 
which she had firtinly resolved tobe. Ralph 
went and found her terribly excited, but 


atill utteriy disbelieving what seemed so | 


sure now, even Ww the few who had hoped 
against hope. ‘ 

Mrs. Granton, the lady In whose family 
she had lived for some years as nursery 

»verness, who was fond of her, and who 

indly kept her in her house still, though 
her employment had been given up just 
before Mr Levingstone’s death, in ex pecta- 
tion of her inarr 
ing to comfort and soothe her. 

n Ralpi's first entrance Jessie spran 
towards Lim, hoping that he brought m 
news; and the reaction, when she foun 
inistahe, was fearful to witness. 

It was a longtime before she was calm 
enough to listen quietly to anything, and 
atill longer ere he could gently enter on his 
wretched task, and endeavor to dainp the 
wild hope on which she had lived so long. 
Nor did he succeed in doing this. He conte 
her more miserable; but that was all; she 
refused to think it ible that William 
would be condemned. 

“God is just,’ she said, trantically; ‘so 
how dared they think He would let Bertrain 
die like that ?” 

After striving vainly to perform this part 
of his mission, Ralph tenderly proceeded 
to the other half. Toms was at first still 
worse, 

“Not go to the trial ?''she said. 

“Who would dare to keep me away? no 
one—no, not William himself.’’ 

She wildly muttered somethin 
ing fur him berself, ifno one else would; 
but when Ralph gave her her lover's mes 
sage, in his own loving words, though it 
was as useless in altering her resolve, it had 
a different—-a beneficial effect. 

The tears, denied to her poor hot eyes al! 
day, sprung naturally as those words froin 
hum fell on her ears. 

She wept mm Yo softiy, and though she 
bade.Ralph ‘ William she could not do 
as he w in this—she should go mad or 
ate if she did—she inust be there and know 


No ! 


Bright shone | 


6 with Bertram, was try- | 


her | 


of speak. | 


1 all that was done et once;"’ she ~— ~~ 
ht v ul and he e 
ewe. "Fadenas’) her a though 


utterly cast dows and sorro . 


lover. 
“He always seemed such a respectable 
young man,” she said, “bat still we 
of sueh horrid things In =. and it 
is hard to 
Jeusie is AB 4 irl, and I am 60 sorry 
for her and she herself doesnot at all under- 
stand about this terrible thing; but still 
Willian is ber iover, and that might per- 
blind her——”"’ — 


J 





| heavy to aliow of his doing more than assure 
| the amply lady that he believed Bertram 

as worthy us Jessie and as innocent as 
himself, and then he hurried home to be 
haunted by Jessie s wan face for three parts 
of the night, and to dreain for the short 
remainder of himself being hooted out of a 
full court, vainly trying to drag Mary after 
him, while an angry-looking-judge pulled 
her vehemently back. 

His first waking thoughts, however, again 
returned to Jessie, and all his inanly 
strength of resolve wellnigh forsook him, 
when he thought of the misery she must 
endure ere that day closed. 


| fidence-and presumption, than humanity 
and honest desire to serve the distressed, in 

| the motives which had urged this mad un- 
dertaking? Chivalrous as it had once ap- 
peared to him, it now wore another aspect 

than that of an idiotic piece of Quixotism. 

| The city clocks chimed, and Ralph started 

trom his reverie. 

| Vainly unheeded had their strokes fallen 

on his ear for the last hour; 

rose hurriedly, for they told him that the 


Mrs. Granton followed Raiph to the door, | 
to express pon iy © commiseration | 
for Jeasie, and ask his opinion of her young 


rs. Granton said more of the same sort; | : 
but Ralph’sown heart was too full and | linpression, struggie ashe might, and the 


|. now = himeelf; 





“But,” thongh he, “he is a gentie-hearted 


man for a lawyer, and he bt 
my talk might have u him for his 
work. He need not | been atraid 


though.” : 
Poor William's heart swelled within him. 
Sa maay ‘henge Sida. las nieaae 
b 

Shere bu abee Jente. hh lara a, 
wished to tell him how he intended to be- 
pe Laed be aout pomocen taal. welts: 
cou rve ip 
ba frame of mind bon te pre which be fad 
as left 
him sosudden! y, he could hardly teei- 

mg eee bis last friend bed deserted 
ugh reason and ex told hiin 
herein, Wiliam could not shake off this 
ndency which crept over him nearly 
him of his hardy-worked-for com- 
ure ere the timearrived when it would 

most needed. x 

Meanwhile Ralph burried from the prison 
at a pace which made the old porter turn to 
jook athim more than once,and mutter 


des 
rob 


| “One ’ud think he'd just ‘sca hisself, 


Had he not been deceiving himself, too, | 
| all this time? Was there not more self-con- | 


and was ateerd o’ being took n,” 

As Ralph was hastening towards the other 
end of the town, a cab rolled rapidly past. 
He caught a moment's glimpse of its occu- 
pants, and the sight of their faces made him 
poe for a moment, and look anxiously at 
1is watch. It still wanted some time tothe 
hour appointed for Bertrain’s trial. Mr. 
Levin ne's impatience had driven him 
up to Mr. Ricarbo's house,and induced that 
gentieman to accompany hiin to the Court 
unnecessarily early; so Ralph rightly ocon- 
jectured,as he for a moment turned his head 
to watch the rapid pace at which the prose- 
cutors were being conveyed to the scene of 
action. ‘And better so,’’ he inuttered, and 
then leapt into a Hanson, and was driven at 


| yet greater speed in the opposite direction. 


but now he | 


hour be had promised to be with his client | 


had already come. 

He therefore took a hasty breakfast, and 
proceeded to the prison. 

A warin grasp of the hand wasall the 

reeting which passed between the two. 
Bestensh was very pale but collected, evid- 
ently well prepared for the trying ordeal 
awaiting him. 


| Ralph had _ related his evening's in- 
| terview with Jessie, when William said, 
“By the bye, sir, will you do me one more 


Only afew words had been spoken, and | 


favor? Return to Mr. Alfred Levingstone | 
my latch-key of the private entrance to the | 


warehouse, and tell him I am very sorry it 
was not given to him long ago, as it ought 
to have been. 

‘Tho truth is, I never thought of it till 
this morning, when I was thinkin 
the little things I had to settle. 





CHAPTER VII. 


pRISONER at the bar, whatsay you— 
| Guilty, or not guilty ?”’ 
Not guilty, my lord.” 

The tone was so firin that it was heard 
throughout the whole Court, and many a 
head turned towards the accused with sur- 
prise written on every feature. 

Those who had been present at his com- 
mittal scarcely believed it could be the saine 
voice they had then listened to with such 
loathing—such conviction of his guilt; nor 
did they recognize the face inore easily. 

Pale and suffering it looked, but there 
was intelligence and calm resignation in his 
eyes, shedding their light over the whole 
man, and contrasting warvellously with the 


| overwhelming stupor and insert confusion 


over all | 
always | 


kept the key alone in a secret pocket, so it 


was not taken when I was searched, and 


has never been out of my possession since | 


that miserable night. 

“Those terrible days drove every thought 
but one’out of my head. Here is the key, 
sir.” 

William, who had been diving into an 
inner pocket of his waistovat while he spoke 
handed Ralph a peculiarly constru 
latch-key without looking at it himself. He 
did not dare to risk his hard-earned coim- 
posure by doing so; the sightof the familiar 
object would have unnerved hitn; the very 
touch was almost too inuch, by recalling, so 
painfully as it did, happy past days. 

Ralph, however, did look at the key, 
grasped it, and as he did sv, an electric 
thrill shot through his whole frame. 

He smothe 
lips, struggled, and successfully, for calin- 
ness, and said in a low but indifferent tone, 


the exclamation on his | 


which had so strongly characterized lis ap- 
pearance on the previous occasion. 

“Hang it, whata brazen face the fellow 
puts upon it!’ whispered Alfred Leving- 
stone to Mr. Ricarbo, who only answered 
by an inclination of his head, without look- 
ing towards the dock. 

The same idea seemed to strike tho judge, 
one of the most benevolent as well a8 inwst 
acute who ever sat on that tribunal. 

He looked suddenly and fixedly at the 
prisoner, whose eves never once flinched 
under that piercing scrutiny. 

His lordship felt surprised, though not a 
muscle moved in his well-trained face. 

Bertram was not precisely the sort Cf per- 
son he had expected to pass judginent on 
that day. 

He bent down to whisper a word ortwo to 


| his clerk, glanced for a few seconds over the 


‘Yes, William, I will do your errand. The | 


key, you say has not left your pocket singe 
that night?” 

“No,” replied William; “I used it last 
when posting that lost letter you remember, 
sir.’’ 

“Ay,” said Ralph, “itisa very peculiar 
key. Did it go easily ?”’ 
| “Oh yes, very,” replied William. ‘The 
lock was a patent one, with a particular im- 
provement of ny master’s own. He paida 

price for it, I remember, on condition 
that his order should be the only one re- 
ceiving it.” 

“Even inthe dark I supposed the spring 
| was easily found,”’ said Ralph. 

“Very easily,’. said Bertram. ‘But, now 
you speak of the dark, sir, 1 remember 


| that n ght having a little difficulty. Ithough | 


| something was wrong with it, and meant to 
| look in the morning, but I forgot all about 
it till now, and I dare say it was only my 
being more hurried than usual, made it 
troublesome. The old proverb, sir,’’ added 
Bertram, and he tried to smile, though he 
hardly succeeded. 


she come in this way ?"’ 

“Oh no, sir, by the warehouse,"’ was the 
quick reply. 

“No one could get to the private rooms 
and stores from the large warehouse; 
but we from the private room had access 
| to the warehouse, and she was always 
_ admitted that way by Mr. Levingstone. No 


| certain to require any arguinents to 


papers og into his hand, and then the 
counsel for the prosecution was called on to 
proceed. : 

This gentleman’s address to the Court was 
short, but to the purpose. 

He himself was a _ well-known, well-tried 
man, and yop in the success of bis 
cause, and the guilt of the prisoner far too 
ve 
it, he briefly stated the case, slightly touch- 
ing on what were considered its aggravating 
circumstances, and finished u . saying 
that as the witnesses he should call must 

srove the prisoner's guilt beyond a question 
6 would not occupy the time of the Court 
by any elaboration of facta. 

The first witness called was the deceased 
Mr. Levingstone’s medicai man, who gave 


| the history of his patient's very s]ight in- 


| 


“Ah!” said Ralph. “The woman, lid | 


one employed in the office had the private | 


| entrance key but myself.”’ 
“No, of course ; I thought so,"’ said Ralph, 
| absently; and rising, he added, “I must 
leave you now, Bertram. Perhaps you will 
not see me again till after the trial; but what- 
ever —— keep a good heart, and trust 
| in God, He is very merciful and just.” 
The young iman’'s voice taltered as he 
ny we the last words solemnly, and 
| 


fore Bertrain could answer, he was gone, 


somewhat abruptly the poor fellow thought | ever hear anything like that, Ricar 
| ashe would fain have had sone last words | cried the excited Sar. Le 


i 
| 


disposition and perfect recovery, so instant- 
ly followed by his sudden death from a 
strong dose of poison,admunistered to ignor- 
antly that the post-mortem examination 
scarcely been necessary to prove its exist- 
ence as the cause of death. 

He also deposed confidently, that this 

ison must have been given in the interval 

ween his late visit to his patient at night, 
and his arrival early the next morning on 
the hasty suminons of one of his clerks. 

The fact of Bertram’s having been with 
the deceased, and Bertram only, all that 
night, was then proved, not only by the old 
woman who ‘tidied the house,"’ the tavern 
waiter, and several of the clerks and por- 
ters, who deposed to leaving him there at 
night and finding him there next morning, 
but by the prisoner's own stateinent on the 
inquest, which statement, when applied to 
now, he quietly confirmed, though warned 
by the judge that it was not compulsory on 
him to criminate himself by any adinission 
of the sort. 

Bertrain’s quiet answer again startled 
some ainong the crowd. 

“Thank you, my lord, but I have nothing 
to hide,” said he; “what I said at first is 
true, and I have no wish to contradict it 
now.”" 

“He'sa cool hand anyhow,” whispered 
one officer of the Court to another. 


“Confusion seize the fellow! Did ber” 


me; ‘he 


| with him before being summoned into | stands there likes statue; why don’t you 


, Court. 


j 


look at him, man ’?”’’ 


bi 
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“A 
r, rel 
jpising old 


criminal ce 
gome years past. 
eCan Uiat inal 
of more than one 6 


gentleman, whobad frequented 


urts as his great 


ought pectator as | 
the thous ey his words and watehed his | don. 


they listenes 


_ more the judge looked steadil 
wards the dock, thou h for any septinent 
visibly expressed on his face he might have 
been gazing on astone wall. 

However, it was nota very usual thing 
for a jadge even & appear to look so often at 
a prisoner whose guilt was considered a mat - 
ter of certainty before his trial. 

Mr. Ricarbo noticed it, and whispered to 
pis coumpanion, whose answer was given 
joudly enough, alinost too much so ior a 

of justice. 
a what nonsense wan,’’ said Mr. Lev- 
“Besides, he can’t make any dif- 


tone. ’ n 
aoene | the whole thiag's as pan as a 
pike-staff, and it’sthose twelve fellows up 


e that will have to settle it. 
ee judge could alter the verdict, if he 
was Humphry himself, and evem he can't 
say what he thinks here, you know, 
“He'll have to confine himself to facts, 
and they'll be few enough to weigh against 


_ I expect. 
Pade a think his client as gulity as we 


do, for all the people will hear of his own) 


Fictions in this place, 
na no, wan, te a tear, we'll have him 
sentenced before we leave, depend on it."’ 
Ricarbo shuddered as Mr. Levingstone 
spoke rapidly and eagerly. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A Truant Heart. 


BY EDWARD ARNOLD. 








\ELL ME you love me—love me with all 
your heart,’’ Charles Freeland said 
passionately, holding his betrothed 

civse to his heart. 

She was a fair, dark-eyed girl, by name 
Marian Dale, only recently orphaned, and 
the heiress of Oakland with a moderate in- 
cone. She did not blush or tremble under 
her lover's craving eves and thrilling voice. 
and her tone was low and gentle, as she 
said, “You know that I love you, Charley ; 
that I have loved you a.l ny fife 1’’ 

“And will you beimy wife in October?” 

“Yes. Father wished me not to post- 
pone our wedding.” 

“October! he said, sighing; “and this is 
only April. If Lecould only be with you 
until we are inarried !”’ 

“But [thought vou must go to Italy ?” 

“Yes; it is an imperative duty. Clara 
writes ie that her husband is not »senefited 
by travel, and cannot live mary weeks. 
Sie must not be alone when that Llow falls 
and to whom can she look if not to her only 
brother? She has been such, a good sister 
to ine.”’ 

“I know it. I would not keep you from 
her, Charley, thought it will be very deso- 
latewhen you are gone. You will write 
often?" 

“As often as possible.’ 

It was a tender farewell Marian gave him 
her soit eves dun with tears, and yet there 
was ever in his heart the doubt of her per- 
fect love. 

“She can love!” he thought, sitting wake- 
fil and impatient in the swiftly rolling 
train. “She loved her father, and she loves 
her aunt Jessie; but she gives ine only the 
quiet affection that comes from our long in- 
tercourse, and imarries me because it was 
her father’s wish! While 1—I would drain 
outiny heart's blood for her! How can I 
Win her to love me?” 

Onee in Luly his task proved a harder 
one than he had anticipated. His sister's 
husband lingered longer than the most 
hopeful thought possible, and Charley was 
hinisel! prostrate by malarial fever, and 
ee eworen but slowly in the poisoned atmos- 
phere. 

It was Christinas instead ot October when 
wa sues nore presented himselt at Oak- 
anil, 

In all these long months he had kept up 
& Constant correspondence with Marian, an¢ 
a Cone line of her letters prepared him for 

any change in her. 

_ It was, therefore, a shock to Charles to 
Bui Marian changed from a tender, trust- 
ful yvirl, loving and sweet, te a sad woman, 


te "pale Lace bore traces of deep, lasting 
TTow, 


Not such, 
Sen there when 
Testloss, 
atw hose 
Sie s 


sacred sorrow as Charles had 
her tather died; but a 
ousuming, ever present misery, 
mc suurce he could not even guess. 
‘rank frou his ¢uabrace, although she 


hg to hide the fact; she grew e as his 
oa ary “1 her tace, and uever kissed him, 
of 


Wy Sue had done, frankly, as a sister. 

hat had changed her? 

io rable doubt he tried in vain to con- 

apd mene Cnarles, and at last, unable 

Mare A ie Suspense, he questioned Mrs. 

Mae - *, the Aunt Jessie who had been 

op eeggihs second mother since herown died, 
war Ot ldhood,. 

old — Jessie,” he said, tinding the gentle 

You win; He, One inorning, “who visited 

Y while 1 was in Italy ?” 

tui (us!) We had no company last 

Reeara tes jutrles. You forget we were in 


— Wasthere no one here?” 
Pa 


*: Roy Martine was here!’ 


a? Martine $” 
Pion husband's nephew. You have 
= alc ulm. Indeed, he has been abroad 
ado: “"s, traveling with an uncle who half 
yom hin. It was rather a hard case. 
~ ugh Martin, as I said, half adopted 
¥, aud brought bin up to expect to be 





- extraordinary person ts this pois- + hte heir, thou 
pe some to his neighbor one scrut- studied in Italy. 


for | married an Ital 





h Roy is an artist and has 


h Martine 
nm countess, and Roy was 
not welcome to her. So he has come back 


“But about a year ago Mr. H 


indeed be guilty?’ was | to England, with a very sinall income his 
as | father left him, aud taken a studio in Lon- 
He cme for a week, to see ine, but 
| we out hii nearly all summer.” 
to- | 


e “Di 
him?’ 
“Well, naturally they were 


—did—Marian seem to care for 


ther 


7 > 
“ ang 


| into her peaceful home. 


most of the tine, and Roy is one of those | 


brilliant kind of men we 


generally find | 


only in books. He sings beautifully, and | 


is full of pleasant chat; witty, without ever 
making a buffoon of himself, and able two 
talk of what he has seen without being 
egotistical.”’ 

“He is an artist, you say?” 

“Yes; and he writes me he is having 
some success in London as a portrait pain- 
ter. He had letters to some of the most 
prominent noblemen. 

“I hope he will succeed, for he took me a 
little into his confidence just before he 
went away, and I think his poverty stands 
in the way of his marrying. 

“He said very little; Roy is not the kind 


j 
' 


| 


of stuff to wail love-sick sentiment, but he | 


hinted at a hopeless affection, and it can 
only be poverty. 1am sure that stands in 
his way. He is one of the few handsome 
men you see in a lifetime.” 

Charles could bear no more. 

‘Marian isin the garden, you said?” he 
remarked, and carelessly as he could. 
, ot Do not let me keep you, Char- 
ey ” 

So he escaped, but he did not to the 

den. Perfectly at home, he shut him- 

If in a little room Mr. Dale had called his 
‘“den,”’ balf library and study, half sinok- 
ing room, a cosy corner for pleasant soli- 


tude. 
But neither book nor ci tomptey! 
Charles. He threw hiinself into a deep 
arim-chair, and drew mental contrasts be- 
tween this handsome, brilliant artist and 
his comtnon place self. 

He was not handsome, though his face 
was one to win luve and confidence, it was 
#0 inv ly and . He had no accoimplish- 
me: =, no brilliancy. 

Not once did his thoughts insult Marian 
by supposing that the fact of his wealth in- 
fluenced her. Too well he guessed now the 
cause of her ‘satg face and forced smiles. 
She was striving to be true to her proinise, 
and obey her father, to force her heart back 
to an allegiance it had forsaken. ° 

Yet he inust not act hastily. His life's 
happiness was trembling in the balance, 
and Marian’s must not be lightly risked. 

Long he satin sad selfcommuning, his 
whole heart stirred, and yet above all pain, 
above all pros of sorrow, he set Marian’s 
happiness. There is such love in this selt- 
ish world, Heaven-sent, but it is rare in- 
deed. 

It was not in Charles’ nature to cherish 
deception, and self-deception was no temp- 
tation to him. He did not once think he 
could win back a love never wholly his 
own, if once it had gone into the keeping 
of another. Oxly he inust be sure. 

His resolve was taken at last. Without 
seeing Marian he ransacked the card-rack, 
and, us he expected, found Roy Martine’s 
card and address there. Then he penned » 
hasty note, pleading sudden business, went 
back to the little country hotel that was his 
home when he visited Oakland, and took 
the first train for London. 

Not until the next morning could he 
nerve himself for an interview with Roy 
Martine. 

He found him in a ‘sky parlor’ in Re- 


gent street, painting busily, and his heart | 


sank as he took in the veauty of his genius 
lighted face, enhanced by the picturesque 
velvet jacket. 

The sinile with which the artist welcomed 
a possible customer faded into a stern, set 
pallor, as Charles introduced himself. 

“T see you know my naine,’’ Charles 
said; “possibly you guess iny errand ?”’ 

“T shall wait to hear it from you,’’ was 
the curt reply. 





“It is one more suited to the age of chiv- | 


alry than to this prosaic nineteenth 
tury,” Charles said, trying to smile, ‘and 
one which demands trankness on your 
mart as well as mine. If you cannot be- 
fieve I come as a true friend to you, us well 
as to one I think is dear to both of us, I had 
better leave ny errand unsaid.” 

One long, searching look the artist gave 
into the true eves that jnet his own, and 
then silently held out his hand. 

‘That is weli!’’ Charies said, gently, as 
he grasped it. ‘‘We both love her?” 

vy only bowed his head. 

“But she never loved me,’’ Charles said, 
sadly. 

“Never loved you! 
because she would not listen to one word 
of mine, her word being given to you?” 

“True! 
you think she loves you?’’ 

“You try me hard, but I will be frank. I 
am sure she loves me; but you need not 


‘fear. She will be true to you, if it kills 


her.”’ 

“And do you think I, who love her, 
would 
stay in London one week. 

“If you write me from Oakland that you 
are mistaken, I will return there. If you 
win her, I will set out again for the Contin- 
ent. I have written a few lines for you to 
take to Marian. Will you read them ?”’ 

They were very brief to contain a whole 
heart's history: 

“My DARLING :—I love you too well not 
to see that you are suffering. If I have 
rightly guessed what causes you pain, be 
sure [I shall not be unhappy if you accept 
the perfect freedom 


Her word, not her heart. Do 


cen- | 


Have I not left her | 


' ins, among which were one bean and one 
ive her one hour of pain? I will | 


of Apollo, owed its oa and pomp to 
, 


| preeininence over all that were boiled in 
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your happiness lies, and may Heaven pour | 
ts choioest biessing upun you and the inan 
you love, CuAaRLeY,.” 

lt was all done so quietly that Roy, even 
while his voice faltered in speaking his 
thanks, thought, “Iie never loved her as I 
do, or be could not give her up av easily.” 

Marian had known no love but his uutil 
this brilliant, fuscinating artist was brought 
He had been, per- | 
haps, too hasty; if he had waited, this tran | 
sient infatuation might have passed away, | 
and the affection that wasthe growth of a | 
life-time reasserted itself. 

But Charles knew himselftoo well to let | 
any illusion content him. } 

Marian, half-hearted, giving loyal duty 
lacking entire love, was not the wife for 
whom his heart yearned, She must be all 
his own, or he must live out his life alone, 

The letter came at last that told bim his 
self-sacrifice was accepted. There war a 
long letter from Roy, in which his gladness | 
would spring up between the lines, tho 
he tried to make it meet Charles’ n 
rather than his own joy. 

Enclosed was an humble little note from 
Marian, pitifully pleading for forgiveness— 
a pote that caused the writer hours of bitter 
ep soy for she read Charley's love now 
by the light of her own. 

She would have been true, but she would 
not have inade him happy. Once he bad 
guessed her secret, and so she made her 
choice where her heart was. 

I ain visiting at Oakland as I write, and 
looking from inv window. This is what I 
see: A wide lawn, upon which is a rustic 
bench, and two gentlieinen are seated there, 
each witha child clinging to hin. Not far 
away a lady is stunding, tossing a ball toa 
wee toddler of two yvars, while a babe 
rests upon her arm. 

Suddenly the elder of the two gentlemen 
looks up and catis, “Come here, Roy, and 

lay ball with UncleCharley. Mamma has 
ver hands full with Harry.” 

And Marian smiles at her old lover, 
knowing that the devotion of ten years ago 
has becoine « loval brotherly love for her 
in Charles Freedland's heart, and that Ro 
has no truer, Wariner friend than his child- 
ren’s Uncle Chariey. 

— = ee 

ABOUT THE BEAN.—This innocent vege- | 
table, which with us certainly awakens no | 
lugubrious rags was formerly conse- 
crated to the dead. It was offered in sucri- | 
fices to the infernal gods, and its inyster- 
ious virtues evoked | night, spirits and 

| 
| 
| 











shadows. The priest of Jupiter could not | 
eat it, and he was forbidden w touch a bean, | 
or even to pronounce its name; for the fa- 
tal plant contains a little black spot, which 
is no other than a noxious character—a type 
of death. 

Pythagoras and his followers carefully 
avoided this disinal food, in the fear of sub- | 
initting a father, sister, or beloved wife to 
the danger of a cruel tnastication; for who 
knew where wandering souls might rest 
during the course of their numerous trans- 
migrations. 

Grave writers say the causes of this ab- 
stinence is, that beans are dificult of diges- 
tion; that they stupefy those who inake use 
of them as food; and that hens who eat 
them cease to lay eggs. What more shall 
we say? Hippocrates, wise as he certainly 
was, had some of these strange fears, and he 
trembled for his patients when beans were 
in blossom. 

In spite of such ridiculous prejudices 


| this plant had nuinerous and enlightened 


defenders. When green, it was served on 
tables renowned for delicacios; and, when 
fully ripe, it frequently reviaced both 
wheat and other corn. One of the festivals 
© then obtained 


the bean. This vegetat 


a 


the saucepan, and offered to the God of Day 
and the Fine Arts. Is it possible to imagine 
a more brilliant rehabilitation ? 

If we are to beheve Isidorus, this plant 
was the first culinary vegetable of which 
man made use; he was, therefore, bound to 
preserve a grateful remembrance of it, 

King David did not deeiwn it unworthy of 
him, and the prophet Ezekiel was com- 
manded to imix it with the different grains 
of which he inade his bread. 

We possess few certain indications prov- 
ing the diflerent culinary combinations to | 
which beans yave rise ainong the ancients. | 
All we know is, they ate thei boiled, or 
raw. 

Even since the Middle Ages the bean has 
played a very important part in the famous 
‘“Twelfth-night cuke '’ alinost all over Eu- 
rope. Theepheimeral royalty it bestowed 
was often sung by the poets, and consecrat- | 
ed in chronicles. Ilistory has its puerili- 
ties as well as its yreat tragedics. The | 
Spaniards also had their Twelfth-ni ht cake. 
nad ob- 


When John, Duke of Braganza, 


| tained the crown of Portugal (1640) Philip | 


IV. of Spain informed Count Olivares of | 
the event, and added, as if it were a consol- 

ation for the loss of a kingdom, that this | 
new sovereign was nothing more than a/ 
“king of the bean.”’ Philip was inistaken, 
In England the cake was often full of rais- 


“Cut the cake,” says Meliboeus to 
Vina: “who hath the beane shall be kinge ; 
and where the pease is, shall be queene.”’ 
At the present «lay the bean is one of the 
ve bles most cultivated in Egypt and 
Italy. At Napiex, as in Egypt, they are 
eaten raw when voung, and the large ones | 
cooked and grilled in the oven. They are 
publicly sold already cooked.” 

RARER LE C_F OHEETIS i, 
THE feat of picking cotton in the morning | 
and having a suit of clotbes by n 
been surpassed. ‘The corn was shelled in 


bloodthirsty regiments camped 


| with dishevel 


, in Sovtland. 
, habitation ; for beyond this, westward, the 
) Corsica 
, signifies the footsteps of men, which it re- 
| semnbles. Syracuse—bad savor; so called 


ede {hon 


Be Bric-a- Brac. 


Freaks or Fasuton.— The gentlemen 
in Paris, at one period, wore huops. 


Swepien Witcuns.— When a Swedish 
witeh, ridi on a broomstick, passes a 
steeple she ps and anhan the bell, 
which she carries off, holding itup by the 
clapper, and flings it into the sea. Tre devil, 
when he is carrying a magician through the 
air in obliged to let him fall at the Ave 


WaTenr-BoatMEN.—The water-boatmnen, 
among the most agile of water-insecta, row 
themselves along uader side upperinost. 
TWir babit Of mov + mong down Ww Of 
grbat wan te them in ling, for many of 
heir victiins have hard backs, so the water- 
boatmen dive down and come up under 
oe prey, thus attacking them on their soft 
side. 


“SALLY IN ovR ALLEY." — Tho pleasing 
old ditty, “Bally in our Alley.’ was written 
by Henry Carey, in the time of Queen Anne; 
it is not so generally known that the author, 


| in order to certify the origin of the ballad, 


stated that he one day tracked a shoewmaker's 
apprentice and his sweetheart through & 
day's pleasure, a: that, charmed with the 
slinplicity of their courtship, be drew froin 
what he bad witnessed this little sketoh of 
nature, 


Beviona.— Carlyle writes: “Tmminent 
on the 
Champ de Mars; dispersed National Assem- 
bly; red-hot cannon-balis fs burn Paria) ; 
the mad war-god, and Bellona’s sounding 
thongs.”’ Inthe Roman mythology Bello- 
na is the goddess of war — the companion 
and sister or wile of Mars, She prepared 
the chariot of Murs when he was going to 
war; and she a on the battle-field 

ed hair, a torch In her band, 
and a whip to animate the coi batanta, 


ANIMALCUL®.—Many animaleuls have 
the power of resurrection, and after being 
dry pans for years, revive inon being 
putin a drop of water, and thle snegy be re- 

ted ten or twelve tines, ifthey are kept 
n sand, however dry. Aniimaloules are not 
to be found in all fluids. None are to be 
found in wines, or any other fermented liq- 
vor which has not passed into the state of 
vinegar, or which has not become complete- 
ly = , neither are they to be found itn 
distilled or spring water. If paste made 
with flourand water is suffered to sour, 
without being mouldy, the sur will 
soon be found covered with an infinite 
number of minute living beings, which, 
from their similarity to that animal, have 
been called eels. 


Po1son.—The poison so freely adminiat- 
ered by Italians in the seventeenth century 
was called aqua tofana, trom the name of 
the old womnan Tofania, who made and sold 
itin small flat vials which she called manna 
of St. Nicholas, on one side of which was 
the image of the saint; she carried on this 
traffic for half a century and eluded the 
police, but on being taken, confessed that 
she had been a party in poisoning six 
hundred people. Nuimerous persons of all 
ranks were fniplicated by her, and many 
ofthe were publicly executed. All Ital 
was thrown into a ferment, and many fled, 
while some persone of distinction, on con- 
viction, were strangled in prison. It ap- 

red to have been chiefly used by mar- 
ried women who were tired of thelr hus 
bands. Four or six drops were a fatal dose, 
but the effect was not sudden, and therefore 
not suspected. It was as clear as water, but 
the chyinists have not agreed about its real 
composition. A proclamation of the pope 
described it as aqua-fortis distilled Into 
arsenic, and others considered it as a saolu- 
tion of crystalyzed arsenic. The secret of 
its pre ion was conveyed to Parm, 
where the Marchioness de Brirvilliers pois- 
oned her tather and two brothers, and she, 
with many others, were executed, and the 
preparers burned alive. 


NAMES OF COUNTRiks.— The following 
countries were originally named by the 
Pheenicians—the greatest commercial people 
intheworld. The names, in the Phu-nician 
language, “only something characterimic 
of the places which they designate ; Europe 


_ signified « country of white complexion, so 


nained because © inhabitants were of a 
lighter complexion than those of Asia and 
Atrica. Asia signifies between or in the 
iniddle, from the facttbat the geographers 
placed it betweon Europe and Africa, Si- 

ria signifies thirsty or dry—very charac- 
teristic. Atrica signifies the Jand of corn or 
ears. It was celebrated for its abundance 
of corn and all sorwof grain. Britain—the 


_ country of tin ; great quantities being found 


ou it and adjacent islands. The Greeks 
walled it Albion, which signities in the 
Pheenician tongue either white or high 
invuntains, trou the whiteness of its shores 
or the high rocks on the western coast. 
Spain—a country of rabbits or conies. It 
was once 8 infested with these animals that 
it sued Augustus for an ariy Ww destroy 
them. Italy—aocountry of pitch, from its 
es great quantities of black pitch. 
Yalabria—also for the same reason. Gaul— 
modern France—siguifies yellow-haired, as 
yellow bair characterized its inhabitants. 
The English of Caledonia is a bigh hill. 
This was a rumeed, inountainous province 

ibernia is utmost, or last 


Phoenicians never extended their voyages. 
signifies a woody place. Sardinia 


from the unwholesoine march on which it 
Rhodes—serpents or dragons, which 
it produced in abundanve. “Bicily — the 


the morning,” said an exhibitor, ‘and the , country 


I offer lig. your 
heart alone decide, dear » Where | man was drunk before dark.” 


rn 


of #Ztna signifies a fur- 
nace, or dort orsmoky. 
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NOTHING LIKE TRYING. 





Life after all is a kindly affair ; 
Why is it stupid and not worth the living ? 
Striving and getting won't drive away care— 
Try givine. 


Bcowling an4 growling will make a man old ; 
Money and fame at the best are beguiling ; 
Don't be suspicious, and sclfish, aad cold— 
Try emiling. 
Happiness stands like » maid at your gate; 
Why should you think you will find her by reving? 
Never was greater mistake than to hate— 
Try loving. 


PRINCE : PEASANT. 
A Story of Russian Life. 


BY MRS. W. H. HILL. 








CHAPTER II.—[oontiscgp. } 


HE party did not break up till a late 
bour. 
T The Prince was the first to leave, as 
bis him to the 
’ ittwensteina, 
rt of the 
welling of 


carriage arrived to conve 
magnificent palace of the 
which was situated in a distant 
reat city, far from the huinble 
Garlotta. 

“When shall we moet again?" said the 
Prince, as he bade Carlotta adieu, kissing 
her on the cheek. 

“When vour Highness pleases,"’ said the 
girl, with a lowly Inclination; for Russians 

ever forget the respect due to their superi- 
ors, and if they do, are apt to be reininded 
of it unpleasantly. 

The Prinos looked around, and his eye 
rested for a inoment on the beautiful down- 
cant face of l’eodora. 

“When can vou all come? We will 
make sone arrangement for going to the 
fete next week."’ 

“How do you mean to Fo Feodora?" 

It was Count Platoff who asked the ques- 
tion. . 

Feodora flushed deeply, and hesitated be- 
fore replving. 

She knew well that her father and Alexis 
would attend the fete, for it is a matter of 
duty to go to Peterboff on the birthday of 
the Empress. 

This fete is a sort of national festival; 
everybody attends it. 

Prince, count, mujick,and serf proceed in 
their best dresses to the village of Peterhoff, 
where there is an iinperial residence. 

There they offer to the Einpress their con- 

ratulations in person, and in the evening a 
full is held. 

This custom onpamee in the reign of the 
Empress Elizabeth. 

Captain Cazlett was such a thorough Rus- 
sian that he would on no acoount in this 

reat occasion, and he would be certain to 
fivite Alexis to accomnpany them, 

Feodora knew also that her Uncle Guido 
had prolonged his stay in St. Petersburg in 
order to attend this fete, and,of course, they 
would insist on her going with them, and 
allow her to go with no one else, 

It wus too provuoking—she almost cried 
with vexation. 

It would be glorious to go with Carlotta 
and Olga in the Prince's boat, like a visit to 
Fairyland, and during the two days they 
would remain in PeterbotY what oppertant- 
ties for seeing Octave she wou have; 
while ifshe went with her father and the 
detested Alexis what pleasure could she 
hope for? 

None, it would be better far to remain at 
bone quietly. 

All this passed throngh the girl's mind, 
but she felt she must deny berself this sweet 
pleasure. 

“Well, Feodora, what do you say?" in- 
qnired the Count, rather impatiently, “will 
you go with Carlottain Prince Constantine's 
boat? We will not see much of each other 
through the day, but at the ball, and after it 
we will take care to be together.” 

Poor Feodora could searcely refrain from 
at once bursting into tears at this delightful 
ycture, which seemed only presented to 
-~ raze to tantalize her. 

“Why don't you speak, Mademoiselle?" 
said the Prince kindly. 

‘Because [ have no choice, and must re- 
fuse your Highness,"’ replied the girl. 

“But why?” 

She looked up and colored deeply at the 
fixed yaze of the dark blue eve. 

Feodora wondered why she could not meet 
that glance without feeling a strange flut- 
ter at her heart. 

Prince Constantine's eyes were rarely 
beautiful, but why should they have such a 
strange influence over her. 

“IT shall be obliged to attend the fete with 
my father or not at all, your Highness,” 
abe said caliniy. 

“Pshaw! what nonsense! What sensible 
girl goes toa fete with her father? No one, 
unleis some unlucky being that has no 
lover. Come, imademoiselle, let ine per- 
suade you for your own - You will tell 
this papa that you are «Ny a friend— 
Carlotta bere—and, unless be is excessively 
stu pid—which | cannot believe,as he is your 
futher—he will sav ‘all right, ny daughter,’ 
and if he is se stupid as tw say ‘no,’ why 
then it # not the duty of a pretty daughter 
to obey a stupid father; so, in any case, you 
will go w the fete in my boat, and no other 


way. 
Peoters could not repress asmile at this 
argument, and she looked up at Octave to 
gee if she enjoyed it, but bis face was gloomy 
and sullen, and he wed his lips in a sav- 
»that proved that he was thoroughly 


of 
ar ; Lunust go; good-night again, Oar- 





rr) youl, 1 











lotta; good-night, Olga, kiss me; Kemptio | 


sod felluw.” 


won't be Jealous. He isa 
kiss willingly 


Olga gave the requ 
enough. 

She was not a pretty girl, for aay in 
rare in Russia, especial) v arnong the middle- 
Clam, and she wus proud of tbe notice of the 
Prince. 

He now drew near Feodora'’s seat, and 
extended his hand, slim and delicate as that 
of a lady, to bid her adieu. 

“~ rose with respect, and laid her hand 
in bia. 

‘Good eveniiig, my little friend,” he said, 
and fastened his deep blue eyes on her face 
with evident admiration. “Allow ine,made- 
moinelie,”” and stooping kissed her hand, 
then released it after a gentle pressure, and 
left the room. 

Kemptio and Platoff accompanied the 
Prince downstairs and out to the door, 
where his carriage stood walting with its 
four horses and tiny postillion, or falleiter, 
as they are called in Ruasia 

Prince Constantine's ocbachinan, like moat 


| 
' 
| 
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| 
| 
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if the break- | understood women; bat it takes 
ie bo ing the oot had just | clever man to understand a woman. ° my 


fast and dusting 
completed the setting of the table when a 
sate tap at the door announced an early 
visitor. 
“Come in, if it pleases you,” said the 
young girl; politeness being the rule in 
not the exception, as it is in many 
countries. 
The door opened, and to the unqualified 
disgust of Feodora there stood Alex 
@ young nan also wore the national 
dress, a long blue caftan and little melon- 
sha hat. 
Like all free Russians, Alexis wore all his 


beard. 

He was tall and well-made, and unlike 
most of his countrymen, very dark. 

Ilis eyes were large, and his expression 
good, but stolid and quiet. 

The girl nodded her head, without much 
ceremony. 

But Alexis was used to being coolly treated 
by his beautiful betrothed, so he did not ob- 


' serve it on the present occasion. 


of his class, was a tall, fair, and well-made | 


Slavonian. 

Both he and the little talleiter were serfs, 
of course. 

The latter was only a mere child, and 
very small, but smart and ayile as a mon- 


“th 

© Russians pride themselves on the 
amall size and extreine quickness of their 
falleiters, as the English doon the sume 
qualities in their ie 

Platoff and his friend remained standing 
in close eunversation after the Priuce drove 
away. 

The foriner's countenance still bore evi- 
dence of his ill-temper by a savage glare in 
his deep-set eyes. 

Keinptio seemed to combat his friend's 
anger, and after a tew minutes the two men 
ascended the stairs and rejoined the little 

rty. 

Feodora sat with her hands clasped, and 
ber long golden bair flung bacx from her 
flushed , eagerly talking to Carlotta. 

“What are you discussing so earnestly, 
Feodora?" 

“T aim telling Carlotta that it is impossi- 
ble tor me to go with her to the fete. "’ 

“It is not impossible,’ replied Carlotta, 
indignantly. ‘I am sure you can easily aoc- 
coinplish it if you wish. yt is all stuff to 
talk of not deceiving your father. He is so 
stupid and so ol .stinate that he deserves to 
be deceived. Coie now, you must promise 
that you will let ine manage for you, will 
you ?’ 

“But how, Carlotta ?"”’ 

“Never mind, I'll tell you to-morrow 
night. Come here at the same time, the 
Prince is coming and so is Count Platoff. 

“He will call for you, and then I will tell 
rs a good plan to cheat this old owl of a 

her. Do you agree?” 

After a little demur, Feodora consented 
to be again of their party. 

She did not inten to accompany thern to 
the fete, so she had less hesitation in spend- 
ing another evening with these fascinating, 
furbidden friends, 


CHAPTER III. 
ALEXIS. 


HE next morning the sun rose from 
over the beautiful city of St. Peters- 
burg. 

t glanced over the wide expanse of water, 
the magnificent Neva, with its nuinerous 
bridges; the calin river dotted with little 
islands, lay in unbroken stillness in the 
early sunshine, under the azure arch of the 
northern sky. 

The great city was still asleep, for the Rus- 
alans are not early risers. 

The wide streets were deserted, except by 
the untiring djornicks, or house-police. 

All was silent, and the gilt spires of the 
numberless churches glanced in the warin 
rays of the morning light, and the famous 
old King, Peter the Great, sitting on bis 
horse, trampling the serpent under its feet, 
kept watch and ward over the city. 

eodora rose early, though, as in 
is aware, she had not retired unti 
hour. 

The girl had not slept well; she wasina 
atate of feverish exciteinent which rendered 
It im possible. 

Captain Caziett was sufficiently wealthy 
to serfs, but he was a singularly un- 
ainbitous man, and had never thought of 
such a thing. 

He fancied that it was nee for his daugh- 
ter to be employed, so Feodora had always 
kept her father's house. 

bough she had no love for menial work, 

she never complained, for she very pro- 
perly considered that if she had a domestic, 
she would interfere sadly with the perfect 
freedom that was so dear to ber heart. 

Now, when her work was done, she could 
go where she a receive visitors, and 

Oo just as she liked. 

ut if there was a servant in the house, 
she would always have a spy on her actions, 
and this did not suit Feodora's fancy. 

She arose eariy and dressed herself. 

Feodora wore the national dress, but the 
materials were expensive and the colors 
well chosen,so the oostuine was picturesque 
and pretty. 

It consisted of a jacket of dark bluo cloth 
trimmed with black fur, and fitting the 


reader 
a late 


siender form closely, and a short skirt of | a 


amber-colored stuff, which displayed the 
y feet and ankles of the wearer. 

The national head~iress 1s a sort of puste- 
board cap, about three inches high, and lav- 
ishly ornamented with gilt flowers. 

But Feodora did not wear it; her flaxen 
hair was spaoee in one. long braid, for so 
young girls wear their bair, and on the day 
ot r the hair is for the first tune 
divided into two piaits, and worn thus for 
the remmoder of ther Lves, 





‘“(Jood-morning, Feodora. How are you 
to~lay ?"’ 

“Quite well, thank you,"’ replied the girl, 
without turning her h . 

“What a beautiful day! I hope this fine 
weather wil! last till next week.” 

“Yes, the day is very tine. Did you come 
here to tell me so? Yon need not have 
taken the trouble, as I have eyes in my 
head, and can see for inyself."’ 

Feodora’s politeness had all vanished 
when she found that it was only poor Alexis 
who bad come to pay her an early visit. 

“Ah! Feodora, how can you be so un- 
kind?” said the poor fellow, inournfully. 
“I know I am slow and stupid,"* he went 
on, “not clever like you, and I know you 
are far too beautiful and tar too good for me; 
but, Feodora, your father has consented and 
you did not refuse to marry me, and as you 
are to be iny wife I love you,and wish to be 
with you whenever I can. Surely, Feo- 
dora,you do not dislike me? Surely,it is not 
disagreeable to you for me to visit you?” 

This was so pitifully said, and Alexis’ 
large black eyes looked at her with such a 

leading expression that Feodora's heart, 
Pardened though it was against him, was 
touched. 

‘*No, I do not dislike you; but, Alexis,you 
know no girl likes visitors so early in the 
morning, when she is busy with her work,’’ 
she said this kindly, and seized on to the 
first excuse that presented itself to her mind 
to account for her bad temper and rude- 


neas. 
“Oh! Iam so glad that it is only that. I 
was afraid you did not like me; indeed, 


lately I have begun to think you almost 
hated ine. Often when you looked at me, 
I fancied I could read contempt in your 
lovely eyes, and if I did not love you so 
much, 1 would have offered to go away and 
never trouble you more. But,ah ! iny beau- 
tiful darling I could not. If I do not see 
you every day 1 feel oh! so lost, so very 
onely !" ; 

He drew near her and took the soft little 
hand between both his strang brown ones, 
but all Feodora’s repugnance returned in a 
moment. 

She looked at the manly face, at the lov- 
ing eyes, but, alas! Alexis’ true, warm 
heart beat beneath a peasant's caftan, and 
she thought of the Prince in his glorious 
uniform, resplendent with blue and gold, 
and turned from the peasant with a feelin, 
akin to disgust. 

She could not appreciate what had noth- 
ing to recommend it but an honest, manly 
heart, and a pair of strong, toil-hardenod 

ds. 

No, what would Alexis look beside the 
Princo, or Count Platoff ? 

She would feel ashamed of hin, be was 
cominon, low—little better that a serf! 

With such thoughts in her heart,* how 
could she prevent them from appearing in 
her face, as she drew away her hand froin 
the strong but gentle grasp,and Alexis,dull 
as she thought hitm, sighed deeply, for he 

partly read the much loved, but cold and 
eartless face. 

Before either of them spoke again, the 
door opened and Feodora’s father entered 
the rooin. 

He gave a start of surprise and pleasure 
when he saw Alexis. 

To the sailor’s simple mind all appeared 
right. 

Feodora busy with her morning work, 
and her lover come to spend an hour with 
her before the toils of the day would occupy 
his time and attention. 

What oould be better or more suitable ? 

Again he congratulated himself on his 
foresight and good judgment in the way he 
had d of his daughter's affections. 

He had told her to love Alexis, and, of 
course, she did it. 

What could Guido mean by his croaking? 

Italian =e might disobey 
parents, and love the wrong e, buta 
well-brought up girl like Sealeen was di* 
ferent. 

To be sure his sister had not acted like a 
Russian woman, but still her niece was a 


| good, dutiful girl. 


‘Good day, Alexis, I am glad to see you, 
and so is Feodora, as, no doubt, you are 


aware. Yes, some of our people as soon as | 


| they get a penny above beggars, buy serfs 


| 











keep theirown daughters to look at: 
but I not,though my girl is better worth 
looking at than most of them. I have always 


kept her busy and that kept her out of mis- | 
chief. 


Not that she would go into mischief, 
no fear of that; but if girls are idle they get 
foolish notions in their heads. Now, Feo- 
dora has more sense than most old 
wae. Ob! I understand the women 

Poor Captain Cazlett is not the first man 
who has made the inistake 


their | 






Alexis inade no re to this 
He mente Peeden 
iter appeared to be. == her 
He grave doubts or her love for 
ey them he woes 1 say nothing. bin, 
“T must now, ora. 
in for an hour this evening?” May T com 
As he spoke, Alexis took her hand 
ay poe hy face. i 
t resuin ts usual 
ression, and she said quietly, but ag 
A gots spat poe hme ag ——— 
“Yes, come and welcome, but 
late, for I rise early, aud don't Am wa 


OP Thank Feod 
“Thank you, ora,”’ exclai 
young man heartily. med the 
7 hee shook oy with Captain ade 
and left the room with a much ligh 
than he had entered it. ‘ghee bea 
e@ was dete to cast 
doubts. amy @ 
Feodora’s father said she loved him, ang 
surely he knew her best. 
Alexis went to his work with a happter 
face than be had worn for months. 


He thought of the s arrival 
wedding day, and his wf swelled wa 


OV. 
’ Little did he know the unutterable a 
guish that would wring that heart beforg 4 
week passed over his head ! 








CHAPTER IV. 
WITTGENSTEIN. 


RINCE CONSTANTINE sat at break 
| fast in the grand dining hal) of Wi, 
genstein palace, 

He was alone, save for the presence of, 
serf girl, wno poured out tea at a side tably 
and waited on the Prince, 

The table was covered with a profusiog 
well-cooked viands, for Prince Consts. 
tine’s cook had been trained in Paria, 
was master of his art. 

All his skill, however, could not 
over the Prince on this occasion, for kb 
pushed away the dishes, one after anothe, 
alinost un . 

He drank his tea in an absent-min4e 
way, and then rose from the tabie. 

Before leaving the room,be addressed 
girl, apeakin in the oold, hard tone Bu 
sians Invariably use when talking w 
vants. 

“Watalia, I am going to the gymnasium; 
send Edwards to ine.”’ 

Prince Constantine had visited Eng 
the previous surnmer, and had been 
struck by the strength and great m 
power of some of his friends among 


young Englishmen. 
He had imbibed agieng ion for 
manly sports, and sigh recause he 


obliged to leave England, with its pl 
of the turf, pugilistic emcounters, f 
a cricket, and athletic sports of 
kinds, behind him, and return to f 
where ple do not love hard work fer 
own sake, and the health and stre 
gives. 

To compensate for his loss in some aligl 
degree, the Prince brought home with 
an English trainer of pugilists, and 
coinplete paraphernalia of an Englishg 
nasium. 

The cost of these was, of course, 
fabulous, 

Edwards had to be bribed high before 
could be induced to leave “Hingland, 
the Tottenham chicken in tralnia’, 
alinost safe to vin, hand many hof my 
gota book on iin.”’ 

But the Prince had bribed high, and 
Tottingham chicken had been deserted 
its hour of need. 

The room fitted up b 
purpose of Edward and himself was slap 
one in a wing of the palace. P 

It was lit from the roof,and its high 
were covered with a formidable army 
boxing gloves, Indian clubs, foils, 
etc. 

The floor was strewn nearly a foot 
with sawdust, and one end of tbe ball 
seinbled an ancient torture hall. 

It was crossed by bars and ropes 
zontal and perpendicular, and other 
ances for yerforming on the flyin 
and many other equally gracefu 
vres, 

The Prince took off his coat, necktie, 
everything that impeded his mo 
and seizing a pair of heavy Indian 
commenced swinging them over his 
if anxious to knock out his own braint 

While thus occupied,the Prince ¥# 
rupted by the entrance of Edwards. 

e is such a remarkable personage 
he deserves a description. 

Edwards is one of those men whose 
| is impossible to guess with any 
| certainty. 
He might be an old-looking inan of 
|or he might be a young-looking 


sixty. 
but broad-shouldered 


@ was sho 
' muscular; his encased in | 
bowed. 


ers, were short an ‘ 
| He wore a suit of brown velveteen 
jacket of which w s ed of I 
able pockets, and a black jockey a 
| His face was square, with a bes 
, and under-bit mouth. ved 
His nose short, and slightly tubes 
_ his eyes black, small and sharp 
| fox, and his eyebrows bushy. _ . 
He wore small mutton-chop whi 
| brows and hair, which was close as 
| oa over his round bullet head, w 
° He was closely followed by abit 
bull-dog, bow-legged, aud 
maste 


r. 
This was a most forbidding 


Constantine tor 





‘ 





of supposing he | mal, but the pair wore never 087% 
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wan never éeén to the dog, 

7 never strayed from his wihe. 
bot ho! beside him if be stood, and when 
= down it sat down,and looked straight 
ed with « dignitied expression on its 
aa fue that was ludicrous in the ex- 
treine. 


Prince ‘ ‘onstantine did not fancy“Bulley” 


en an atternpt was made to rt the 

= — hi manen Bulley weed a low 
pn, ma growl, and showed a set of teeth 
hich, for strength and whiteness,could wot 
- excelled, even by the first dentist in St. 


pura. 
i seuple who saw the teeth did not care 
io feel thein.se the dog was leit unmolested, 
api wandered over the yeates in company 
with the Englishman, who, also, was a priv- 
i character. . 
sWell, Edwards, I want you,” said tae 


(ev. 

He spoke En lish in a slow, labored way, 
but Edwards new no Russ, so he was 
forced to address that worthy in nis native 
tongue, or not at all, 

ell. your Highness, ‘ere I ham, ready 
an’ willen, as the man said ven he went to 

varried.”” 
Piteneda never spoke very clearly,and he 
was always chewing @ Straw. 

But the Prince was #0 accustoined to those 
Miosyneracies that he understood him per- 

v. 
* down, Edwards, I want to talk to 
you. Hi! Bulley, good dog; sit down.” 
" He threw away the clubs, and sat down 
en a wooden bench beside the trainer. 

“Hexeuse me, your ‘ighness, but you 
don't sit down till you puts hon your 
onat.”’ 

The Prince rose at once and slipped on a 
Joose wrapper of chamoisskin,then resuined 
his seat without a word. 

It was rare to see a Russian nobleobey his 
inferiors, and that inferior his own servant. 

But Edwards was his trainer, and he had 
secon dukes and princes obey their trainers 
in England, and he did the same without a 
murinur. 

“Now, your ‘ighness, we can talk com- 
fortable. Vhat 1s it?” 

The Prince did ‘ot answer at once. 

He sat with his elbow on his knee, his 
shin on his hand, considering. 

At length his face brightened, and he 

his head and met the keen eye of the 
ner. 

“Edwards, do you know the house in the 

fevsky Perspective, where Prince Ivan Orr- 

ff lives?” 

Edwards paused for a moment to think, 

d then replied: 

“Yes, vour ‘ighness, I does,*’ 

“Well, Edwards, I want you to do some- 

bing which I cannot trust toany of iny ser- 

ants. I want you to go to that house and 
rry a jetter to a girl that lives there. Will 
mado it?” 

“In course vour ‘ighness, but vy can’t 

any one do that er? I shouldn't think as 

here vas inuch diffikulty about that.’’ 

“No, Lam aware it does not seem hard to 

, but listen, and you will find it is not so 

Wasit looks, ‘Bhis girl is not any of 
rince Ivan’s people. She is the daughter 

a sea-captain who lives upstairs. 

“Count Platoff is her lover, and if you 

ive her the letter vou must be certain no 

sees vou, and you imust be certain that 
ou give it to the girl herself. She isa beau- 
ful girl, and her name is Feodora Cazlett. 

ke sure of her before you give up the let- 

» and don't let anvone see you.” 

When Edwards heard that Platoff was 

Pr lover, he gave vent to his pent-up feel- 

g8in along, low whistle ot great signifi- 

hoe, 

He then waited till the Prince finished 
peaking,and rephed abruptly : 

“Hi see ‘ow hit is—you wants to eut in 
ind take the little gal trom this yer Platoff. 

'8ee,an hime yourinan. But ‘ow the duce 

Hhite vin harround the young voman 
ws can't talk none hof er precious lingo, 


“By St. Peter, I never thought of that. 


pure @nough, you can't speak Russ ? What 
l we do ?”" 





| for. 
| Yes, ere it ‘tis, hin black and vite. 50 to 





“See ver, Prince; hi tell you ‘ow to do 
h. Send vun of these ver dirty serfs hov | 
ours halony vith ine, han tell im to talk 
ththe vouny voman, han hif he hits the 
Un t tip ine the tink, han then hi'll give | 
the billydoo, han vait for the hanser, han 
eT) the Serf finds hout the gal, vv ‘ee can 
ake Isself scarce, han me han Bulley can 
a the Young vommn writes a hanser. 
all done strict: hand honerable, your ‘igh- 
- » hat I Vaits there till next week.”’ 

Yes, hdwards, I Suppose that will be the 
ly plan, but I do wisi you would iearn 
oD ay would be so inucis wore useful. 

oT r, that is the only plan.” 
**, the honly one, depend on hit, hand 
: to learnin Russ, not hif bi knows hit. 
‘Sir, hit hi knowed this Russ, they 
~ ave ine hout to Siberay, hin a brace 
oe _Hiine alvays haccustomed to 
te by A Inind,that his vhat we does hin 
~ ma and hits honly cause they don’t 
mtand hus, that they hain’t sent Bul- 

bY han ine ty Siberay.”” ~ 

; “ Prince smiled at Edwards’ reason for 
*arning the language, and she felt the | 








u of * 
. f the Englishinan’s shrewd re- 
“We > 
u — I, Edwary Is, I ain sorry you are re- | 
: against Russ. I think you might 
Without incurring tmwuch risk. ou | 


; — Tone to know when to bold your | 
0 to del Will write this letter and trust 
Wwe celiver it.” 

‘ hit. 7 ope your ‘ighness, h’ill hattend 
king bs '! spends the rest of ny days hin 

ring] tvout St. Petersburg,likethe Van- 

she Hill see the young voman, 
tw et my ‘ed she'll know the differ- 
whine * Sent like your ‘ighness han a 
hia oo | WOrn-ont piece hof furniture like 
yer precious Count Plate-hoft.”’ 








An emused smile again crossed the hand- 
some tace of the Prince as he 
— to write — letser. nn Ae ape 
wards sat duwn and chewed 
meditatively. a 
He irew a dirty betting-book trom one of 
his many pockets, and began thumbing it 
over until he came to the entry he sought 


4hon. ‘Devil’ agin ‘Naggler,’ hand ‘ow i 
the name of hall thet’s ‘moor’ but vietnene 
ham hi to vind hout ‘ow hit as gone. Hi 


| night ‘av vun, han hi might ‘av | 
| hime blessed hif hi knows vich.”” ne 


He sighed deeply and replaced the book 
in his pocket. 

“Then again, ere his this ver master of 
mine. ’Ee has gone han took a fancy to 
this yer gal han nethin’ will do but 'Arry 
Edwards to run harround with letters, like 
hany tuppeny postboy. Hit's too } 
vatin’, by haff, band im as good as Tom 
Sayers hin the harms, han ekil to Sir Jenn 
hin the legs, hi'd back 'im agin Hingland, 
Sir Jenny, hand all the world for a walkin’ 

in four ‘eats, han safe to vin the 
money. ‘Fre ‘ee goes a makin’ « hin of 
"iself, habout this yer gal. Vy what his hit 
that makes a trainer's life the ‘ardest in the 
world? The vimen. Don't hi mind ‘ow 
hit vas when hi was down in Darby, 
a trainin’ hov Sir Halwyne Morgue for the 
foot-race agin Dandy Joe, the professional. 
Vasn’t Sir Halwyne sure to win,safe has the 
bank of Hingland? Hand down comes 
Lady Melia Studley from Lunnon, han hoff 

2e8 Iny gentleman hand breaks his vind, a 

lowin’ bon han hinfernal flute from 
mornin’ till night, beside a sitting hup late 
hand heatin’ ’eavy dinners. Didn't hi beg 
‘im, Vith tears hin my eyes, to leave ’is low 
ways till after the race; hand did ‘ee do 
hit? No. Thore ‘ce blew, han’, there 
‘ee stuffed—and vat vas the hend ?—‘ee got 
beat, an’ sarve ‘im right, and hit was a fin 
grace to the Hinglish haristockery. 

“Jest to think how hyt puts ine hoff my 
feet to this day, han no wonder. Hand now 
hout ‘ere in Roosia, hit vill be the saine 
thing hover. This yer Prince, with a bice 
that would vin ‘is bread has a sculler,vy hi'll 
bet my ’ed, eel go the same road, the hi- 
denticul same.”’ 

Edwards’ soliloquy was cut short by the 
entrance of the Prince, who was unconscious 
that he was an object of such solicitude to 
his trainer. 

“Here is the note, Edwards. You had 
better go at once. Will you be hack by one 
o’clock ?"’ 

“Hi can’t say, your highness, it depends 
on how long hit takes to find the young 
voman, and vether hi gets «a chance to give 
her the note on the quiet. Ho, you may de- 
pend hi von’t vaste nore time hon the busi- 
ness than hi can help. Hi don't think much 
hov vimen, or yals heither, they hain’t 
hin my line. They are honly fit for stoppin’ 
trainin’ hand spoilin’ sport. ’Owever, hi’ll 
do my best, hand haingels can't do more.” 

“Very well, Edwards, I have every faith 
in your sense, and Ulrich goes with you to 
speak to Feodora." 


CHAPTER V. 
CARLOTTA’S SUPPER PARTY. 
| Peres o'clock nad jest struck, and Feo- 
l 





dora sat with an ill-concealed feeling of 
discontent, listening to her father and 
Alexis discussing all the plans for the Peter- 
hoff fete on the following Tuesday. 
She thought, with intense disgust, of ap- 
pearing at this place, where every grade of 


society finds arepresntative, ina peasant’s 


dress, and accompanied by her lover, an- 


other peasant ! 


Would it be surprising if Count Platoff, 


or the Prince, should become so disgusted 


by the miserable figure she would present, 


that they would never speak to her again? 


No, it was just what she might expect. 

To see her there, ainong the low wretches; 
what could they think of her after that? 
She sickened at the thought, for dear w her 
heart was the notice these nobles bestowed 
on her, and at that very moment, under the 
crimnpson sarafan, beat as proud a heart as the 
Grand Duchess Olga wore beneath her vel- 
vet robe. 

“Feodora, my child, ~ look pale and 
weary, perhaps you had better retire.”’ 


The speaker was her Uncle Guido, who , 


had for sometime been watching ber, un- 
observed; he noticed the worried, anxious 
look, and the restless motion of the little 
foot, for Feodora was one of those people 
who find it impossible to keep still if they 
are nervous or anxious, 

“Thank you, uncle, I am tired, I rise 


early, and work hard all day, 80 when the 


evening comes, Tain fit for nothing but 
bed.”’ 

This observation was accompanied 
reproachtful look at Alexis. 

he poor fellow was struck dumb by his 

own thougbtlessness, and thought bitterly 
that he was fated to aiways offend Feodora, 
when he was trving to please her. 

Had she not told hiin that very day that 
she liked to retire early ? 

He was seriously annoyed by his own 
stupidity. 

“Forgive ine, Feodora, duschinka, I am 


by a 


in fault; you told me this morning to go 
| away early, I ain very stupid. 


Iswoltie, Feodora, duschinka (Forgive 
me Feodora, tny little soul.) I will not ot- 
fend in such a base manner again.” 

With these humble words, and inany low- 


| ly obeisances, Alexis bid then good-night. | 


f one feeis surprise at such words 
of a nt, let me here explain that the 


Russiansare, one and all rernarkable for po- | 


liteness, and, what appears to us,high-flown 
language. 


Shopinen, ' siasches. (policemen) iswas- 


chischiks,(cabmen) and diornicks vie with | 


each other in compliments; @ coachn.an,sit- 
ting half frozen on his box on a vitter win- 
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You go to a bootmaker to buy « 
boots, and he lifts his meade’ and tre 


2 
5 


his 
favorite saint, as he surveys your feet. 

“Oh! how shamefally thy bootmaker has 
treated thee, daddy! Gometo me; I will 
sell thee a pair, the best that can be made. 
I ask but 15 roubles. Upon my honor I can 
not abate one farthing.’ 

To this speech, at every second word of 
which he bows to the nd, you reply. 

“I will give thee half the money." 

“Oh! daddy, daddy, thou woulds't not 
wrong ine? Only look at the make; feet 
the leather, how soft, and yet so strong! 
Thou will not live to wear m out. 

“Nay, nay, be not so hasty, don’t go away 
daddy. 

“Thon shall have them for 8 roubles, I 
cannot letthem go for l»s. There, take 
themn. Fare thee well, and God grant thee 
health to wear them.” 

You leave the shop, with your new boots, 
and ten to one, the first sunny day, the 
leather cracks in all directions. 

Feodora rose vhen Alexislef{ the room 
and, kissing her father and uncle, followed 
his example. 

She crossed the wide hall 
chatnber, 

It was still light the bright Russian twi- 
light which lingers over the city till very 
late on sutminer evenings, and Feodora 
sat down.and drew a letter froin her bosom. 


-_ 


to her own 


| She read it, with a flush on her cheek, and 


sparkling eyes; it waxthe letter, which we 
saw intrusted to the care of Edwards by his 
master, Prinoe Constantine, and ran as fol- 
lows: 


“DEAREST FropoRA:— You mast not 
feel surprise or anger, duschinka, because I 
address you thus. I know Count Platoff is 
your lover, but, Feodora, beauty like yours 
will win all hearts. It has won mine. I 
have only seen you once, but that once is 
sufficient, my love. Feodora, I love you be- 
yond all the world, I have not the power of 
telling you how much, in this poor attermpt 
at a letter, the first love letter (believe me) 
I have ever penned, but I will see you to- 
night; that, however, is not worth the name 
of a meeting—jealous eyes will be on aa, 
little one. Meet me to-inorrow evening at 
dusk, inthe suinmer garden, in the lime 
walk near the little palace. ere we can 
talk without fear of Solng overbeard. Will 
you come, iny little dove? Do not drive 
ine to despair by refusing to see ine—to hear 
me tell my love. I must now say adieu. If 
you cannvut answer this by thy hands, give 
me your answer to-night, when we meet at 
Carlota’s supper. 1 am, Feodora, thy faith- 
ful lover until death, 


CONSTANTINE WITTGENSTIEN.” 


No wonder the girl's face flushed as she 
real these words, the first written words of 
love that had ever been addressed to her, 
and ner heart swelled with pride,as she 
thought, “They were written by a Prince! 
to me; and yet, my father would force me 
to Inarrv @ peasant. 

“A beggarly wood-carver! No, I will not 
do it, I Wael esther dliec.”’ 

She sat with the letter in her hand, and 
pressed it fondly to her. 

Yesterday Feodora fancied she loved Oc- 
tave; but now when she thoughtof Prince 
Constantine’s handsome face, his noble fig- 
ure, and his high rank, her affection for the 
Count suddenly vanished —she loved the 
Prince and noother. 

“I wonder how I will manage about the 
fete? 

“Oh ! how ill it made me to hear Alexis 

rate of going, and the pleasure we would 
Love, durak! (fool) to think I could be 
happy, if he was with me. 

“Slawer Bogess! (Glory to God.). I will 
escape that horrid degradation. It is a 
mercy that I can go masked, otherwise I 
know not what would becorne of me.”’ 

She sat inusing on her position till fw 
ually darkness closed over the city, and the 
stars caine out, one-by-one, to look down at 
their own bright re flections tn the broad calm 
Neva. 

Then Feodora began to grow impatient. 
She knew her father and ker uncle would 
not retire for sometime, and she dared not 
go out till they did, for fear she might meet 


either of them, as she passed through the | 


hall, and should she do so, what excuse 


could she offer for being dressed for walk- | 
lotta. 


ing when she had retired to her room on the 
plea of being two fatigued to sit up? 


No, she must wait ; but how tearfully long | 


the time was. 
She saw Octave watching her window 
froin the other side of the street. 


He stood on the wooden pavement under | 


the light of the oil-lamp, for there are no 
guslights in St. Petersburg, and for a mo- 
inent Feodora’s heart smote her; he cer- 
tainly loved her ; and she was faithless to 
him. 


But shesoon banished the thought, for 


what was the use of cherishing an unpleas | 


| ant one? 
Octave would soon console himself, and | 
_ her father should return. 


meanwhile she must be civil to bim, and 
keep her love for the Prince a secret. 

At length Feodora had the satisfaction of 
hearing her father and (suido leave the liv- 


ing rooin, and enter their own apartinents. 


She rose at once, and, throwing back the © 
him; she was angry with Platotf for the un- 


curtain, gave Octave the usual signal. 


He crossed the wide street and stood igen. 


door-way. 

Feodora 
down the 
Count Platoff,and permitted him to einbrace 


rapidly through the hali 





| ness; she had not answere: 


ong dark stair-way ; she met | 
j tine rose from his seat; Lo walked w the 


her without resistance,though she no longer 
any love for him. 
So ply mop elient precious dar] 
flag me appeared to ine, w: 
there in the lonely street. 
But now I ain fully repaid iny darling, 
you are worth waitinga life-time for." 
“Thank you, Octave," was the somewhat 
cool r to thisardent speech. Feodora 
had a strange feeling of superiority to Octave 
Prince Constantine's letter had «a 
ittle to do with this; certain it was, she was 
no longer embarrassed with the jeeling of 
awe she had once entertained for the Count; 
she was indeed, rather sorry for hiin than 
otherwise, and anyone we pity we are apt to 


ou are 80 lovel night, my angel—by- 
peg ee A a andes hove — 


“None an yet; wait till we see the others, 
and hear their ed 
A frown crossed Platoff's face, as she said 


this. 

His jealous nature had already taken the 
alarm; he was too well versed in the ways 
of the world to let anything pass unnoticed, 
and he knew what Prince Constantine's 
mind was set on as well as tae Prince did 
himself, but Platoff hoped Feodora was un- 
aware of the im mshe had inade on 
the ble heart of the Prince. 

He vas deterinined to sound her, sobe 
said, very carelessly. 

“Do you not consider Prince W ittgenstion 
rather handsome?" 

“Very mach s0,"’ was the cool cautious 
“e ; for Feodora was on her guard. 

in did not seem protnising, 8» he tried 
another remark. 

“He isto be married very soon to his cous. 
in Mascha, the Count Oxma's danghter.” 

Feodora was not sufficiently mistress of 
herself to repress a startas she heard thin, 
It came so suddenly. 

“Ishe? Howsorry Carlotta will be!" 
she said quietly, after she had taken a mo- 
ment to com herself. 

They wore now at Carlotta’s door; they 

up stairs and tapped for adinittance; 
the soand of the laughter and — pre- 
vented the party within froin hearing, so 
Octave opened the door without ceremony ; 
they entered the roorn. ; 

It was hit up with quite a number of lon 
wax ~~ anda splendid supper ¢g 
the tx . 

A tall crystal dish of fruit stood in the cen- 
tre of the table, and cold tow! tongue, ete., 
were ranged round. 

Full decanters held rare old Burgandy, 
and slender Champagno Lottics stood near 
to keep thein company. 

In fast, the table was covered with all 
things necessary for a profuse and luxurious 
supper, which was not surprising, as it had 
come there by Prince Constantine's order, 
and had been prepared by his own servant 
who knew his master's taste. 

The Prinve lounged in an easy, but grace- 
ful attitude, with his back to the doors, 

Ho held aylass of winein his band, and 
was replying to some witty sally of Carlot- 
ta’s as Feodora and the Count entered. 

lotta sat facing the Prince, and by her 
md’ was Kemptio. Olga was doing the hon- 
ors at the head of the table. 

By her there wasa vacant chair, and an- 
other stood beside the Prince. 

‘(ood evening, late as usual?’ were the 
first words that greeted the new arrivals. 

““Yes,we were again unavoidably detain- 
ed,’ laughed Octave. 

Feodora said nothing, the Prince did not 
rise froin his seat, but bowed carelessly. 
This rather nettled the girl. 

Such was not the cond net she expected 
from the tenor of his note, while bethought 
he had huinbled himself sufficiently to this 
beautiful peasant, and now he would await 
the result of so much condescension. 

She threw off the long black cloak she 
wore, and took her seat—the vacant chair by 
Olga, not the other empty one beside the 
Prinoe. 

Octave siniled as he observed this appar- 
ently trifling act, and rather an angry flush 
crossed the Brines'’s chook, for he noticed it 
also. 

‘Bon soir, Mademoiselle,'' he said, as hin 
eyes met Feodora’s. 

“Bon soir Monseignenr,’’ was the reply. 

Feodora e both French and Italian 
for she had educated by her uncle,and 
he thought those languages necessary for 
her, should his hopes ever be realized, and 
his neice adopt the 6 as a profession. 

The girl went on quietly eating her sup- 

r, her large cyes cast down,the long silky 

ashes sweeping the sinooth fair cheeks. 

Very lovely she looked, besiic the plain- 
featured Olga, andthe dark swarthy Car- 

Her skin was so fair, so wax-likein its 
purity. 

Her features #0 clear,and delicately chise- 
led, and her hair so soit and glossy in its 


| golden magnificence. 


over a 
sleeves, 


She wore a crimson silk sarafan 
white under-irems, with long full 
tied with crimnson ribbons. 

The Russian women wear their hair in 
one long plait, but Feodora al ways unbraid- 
ed hers and allowed it to flow downuover her 
shoulders. 

The Prince was piqued by Fe dora’scold- 
his ljetter, be- 
cause she was afraid to detain Edwards, lest 


She had written a note, however, during 


| the day,and intended to give it tothe Prince 


the first time she was near enough to himto 


| do so unobserved. 


Meanwhile, she rather enjoyed teasing 


welcome news be told her, for we never 
love birds of ill-omen, whe tells us unpleas- 


| ant stories of those \ e love. 


When supper was over, Prince (Constan- 
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window, and throwing it open, leant out 
he thought Feodora would follow him, and 
they should have some private conversation; 
bat she did not. 

She kept her place at the table, talking to 
Carlotta in a low tone. 

“So you have inade up your mind to go 
with us?"’ said the latter, in rather a trium- 
phant tone. 

“No, | have only made up my mind that I 
will not go with imy father; and—and Alexis 
Paulowitsch.”’ 

“Oh! ho! so he is to be at the party? Fy, 
why did you not tell me #0 before. The 
betrothed? So that will be very er, 

This was said in a sneering tone, and Car- 
lotta intentionally raise@ her voice,till every 
word was perfectly audible to the whole 
party. 

The Prince left his post at the window and 
drew near; an amused smile curling his 
lips. 

Feodora blushed deeply, and was speech- 
loss; she knew not where to look, being 
saddenly baited In this manner, and by 
Carlotta who had affected such friendship 
tor her. 

It was too unkind. She thought of her 
uncle Guide's words, ‘They are only amus- 
ing themselves at your expense,”’ and bit- 
teriv felt their truth. 

“] do not know what you mean by your 
unkindness, Carlotta?’ sho said hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Oh! don't you? Pretty sudarina; (lady) 


Alexis Paulowitsch in a iew weeks."’ 

Carlotta fairly secreained out the last 
words; she had noticed with rising anger 
the odd manner of Prince Constantine, and 
shrewdly gucssod the cause, 

Feodora bad won her lover, and she was 
determined to be revenged, 

She knew the proud girl would feel deep- 
ly mortified by this announcement of her 
betrothal toa imere artisan, and she also 
hoped that the haughty Prince would scorn 
© beoume the rival of a wood-cutter. 

“And so Madeuwiselle is about to be mar- 
ried? 

“Allow me to offer my congratulations. 
Oarlotts, why did you not invite the flance 
of Madetmnoiselle? How tmate, how desole 
she must feel without hin!’ 

Feodora looked up in the inocking face of 
the Prince; surely this could not be the 


maine inan who senther the letter tull of | 


loving words, that very day. She felt like 
one in a dreain. 


Shesoon recovered her composure, and 


the Prince alse," 

“You can, at least, sympathize with me, 
Prince Constantine. Your betrothed is also 
absent. 

“How triste, how desole you must feel!" 
She siniled sweetly as sho said this,and look- 
od the Prince stralght in the face. 

He colored with annoyance, and Feodora 
had the satisfaction of seeing Carlotta start 
with horror. 

“What do you mean?" asked Wittgen- 
stein, after a short puuse. 

“Only that I also congratulate your high- 
ness, on your py ne ty marriage wilh 
your oousin, the daughter of Count Oxina.” 

“Who gave vou that piece of informa- 
tiow ?" inquired Constantine quietly, but 
his eyes flashed,and bis color deepened with 
suppressed anger. 

“Count Ovtave told ine to-night,’ replied 
Feodora innocently. 

“Indeed !—may I inquire, Count Platoff, 
who vour informant wast’ Me turned to 
the Count, who was confounded by this 


awkward —— for thestory was iali- | 


ciously told and perfectly destitute of foun- 
dation. 

“It is acommon report,” he said, boldly. 

‘In it? Have you ever heard it, 
Komptio ?" 

Keimptio hesitated. 

{PO BE CONTINUED. ] 
- — ae -— 


An Oddity. 


BY EDWARD ARNOLD. 








T was towards the close ofa pleasant June 
| day, and on the porch of Langtry Hotel 


stood # group of pone waiting for the 


allernoon sliyse-ooac 

One, a fashionably-attired young lady, 
with a cold, passive face, stood anxious and 
a“ trifle impationt. 


*Do you think she will come, Miss Bald- 


win?” asked a youny gtrl at her side. 
“Rose Elton? Oh, yes,"’ replied the 


other. 


“I do hope so,"’ said another one of the | 


group. 
“We are all very anxious to see her." 


Sara Baldwin smiled,and turned her eyes | 


to the road again. The coach was just ap- 
pearing over the brow of a distant hill, and 


Hoon afler the poe horses drew up in | 


front of the *Langtry.’’ 

Three people alighted, an old lady who 
had come Ww try the mountains for her 
health, and her companion, and following 
them atall, handsome young tnan, Sara‘s 
brother. ltose Elton } not come. 

Sara seized the young man as he ascended 
the porch stepa, and drew him aside. 

“Frank, didn't she come ?"’ she asked. 

Frank shook his head. 

“Nor send a lettor?”’ 

“Yea, here it is." 

He handed her the square, white epistie, 
and then sauntered away, while Sara hasten- 
ed to her apartinent w read the letter, which 
ran as follows. 

“DEAR SARA :— 

“T ain sorry to disappoint you, but I can- 
not come to the mountains reg | og 
Circumstances alter cases, you know 
eireumsances with which you are probably 


' gq uninted alter this case considerably. | 


Thanks for your kind invitation, however. 
; “Yours truly, 
“Rose Evton.” 


Miss Baldwin read it over several times. 
What did Kose mean ? 

“Stranze,'’ she said, half-aloud, as she 
arose and laid the epistic in ber desk with 
several others. “1 can't understand it 
at all. 

“But Rose always was a curious pa, 
and this is hor jatest and oddest freak.” 

When Sara deacended tw the drawing- 
| rooui that evening, her brother knew at 
ones that something had disturuved her 

of inind. 

“Whatis it?’ he whispered, during the 
evening. 

‘The letter,’ returned Sara, rather curtly. 
“A perfect riddle. No, Rose isn't coming. 
Don't ask me any more.” 

The news spread very rapidly. Everyone 
| know that Rose Elton not arrived, and 
all were sorry. No, not all. Frank Bald- 
win was giad—exoeedingly glad. 

His sister bad said enough for him to 
ki that Rose was coming particular) y for 
his benetit; he was expected Ww entertain 
her, and he disliked “odd people."’ So he 
whistled a gay air, thanked his lucky stars 
that Rose Elton stayed at home, and felt 
kindly towards her for doing so. 

Poor Rose Elton! 

a 7 a * o . 





the above incident took place, the postinan 
stopped at the Eltons’ residence, and left a 
inissive addressed to “Misa Elton.” 


“Well, Mary, what do yousay?” 

“Do as you please, John,” Aunt Mary re- 
plied. “I don’t know what I have any ob- 
jections.”’ / 

So it was decided; and on the following 
day the new lodger arrived. Rose met him 
at the table that evening. : 

“My niece, Rose Elton, Mr. Baldwin.” 

They looked at each other, bowed, and 
looked at each other again ; and during the 
meal there were furtive glances cast across 
the table, and Rose fancied she saw a merry 
twinkle in Frank Baldwin's biue eyes, and 
acovert smile half hid under the brown 
moustache. 

When the evening was over, and they had 
retired totheir separate rooms, they each 
made a mental estimate of the other. 

“And she is the oddity—Rose Elton!" re- 
flected Frank. “Well, she certainly does 


| differ froin the ely of her sex; but J 


| like her—I do, inc 


she does not Know she isto be married tw | Three days previous to that upon which | 


“What would Sara say if she knew of 
this? 

“But she shall not know yetawhile. And 
to think I should have wished to avoid this 
charining girl! 

“Well, well, after all, Frank, you’ve not 
escaped the task of entertaining her. But 








So, year after year,it had been 
decay and sinking deeper and ha fete 
sand till now the upper story window the 
arom ee street. v= 

ween the house and the st 
a long low ridge of wand, on either a 
7 was a om haat a 
t was ont that “Mr. Ghost.” 
said to inake his peorence, . ba 

The story ran that, on dark and stormy 
| nights, people who tried to pass the house 

were suddenly confronted by a tal] 
clothed in white, and sometimes in oa 
| who slowly advanced without u 
| sound till within a few feet of its in 
| victiin, when, with a cat-like spring, it 
| throw itself on the unlucky wight, felling 
| him to the earth, and an instant after 
| pear as ifby — 

The people who lived in that neighbor. 
hood belonged mostly to a class who 

a scanty livelihood by toiling early and lay 

in the la Setory I eemee mentioned, 

“Oh, girls, let’s go — Carr 
with chattering teeth. ee 
| “Nonsense!” said Maude, who was 
| afraid of anything. “It’s hardly su 








it won't be a task now; oh, no, not at all.’’ | yet, and by eight o’clock there will » fal! 


“So ] have really inet Sara's brother!’’ 
thought Rose. ‘He isn't half as disagree- 
able as I had expected, and I don't believe 


that horrid letter.’’ 
The days passed by, and Rose discovered 


inoon, and, besides,I don’t believe in 


| anyway. That story was invented by 


of the factory hands just to frighten 


goose. Ifthe rest of you want to 5 
all riznt—I shan’t.” oo bea, 


he had a thing to do with, or knew about, | and I for one am not going to be | 
j 
| 


that the summer lodger was really an agree- 


able person; while he, in turn, confessed | 


And she started forward alone. 
We all hastened to follow her example, 


that, although he hadan antipathy to “odd | not a littleashamed of our cowardice, 


' 
Rose was down town, however, and her | 


| tnother laid the letter upon the mantel, 

where she would be sure to see it upon her 

return, 

“Frou Sara!’’ Rose cried,the tnoinent her 

| eyes rested upon it. 

Then, without removing her outaloor gar- 

| nents, she sat down by the window and 
perused its contents. 

Mrs. Kiton looked up at her as she sat 
there; the letter was crushed in her clench- 
ed hands, and the face beneatn the jaunty 

hat wan white and set. 


people,” he certainly made an exception of | 


this one, 
She was so piquant and artless; so child- 
like and confiding; so unconscious of ber 


| own beauty and fascination, that Frank suc- 
| curbed to her power, and fell desperately 
' in love with her. 


“Rose, she said, in alarm, ‘‘what is the | 


| inatter? Are you ill?” 
“No,” auswered the girl, in a low tone. 
“Oh, mother, mother !"’ 
She crossed her arins upon the broad win- 
| dow sill, and leaning her head upon them, 
| sobbed bitterly. 

The letter tell to the floor and lay there, 
a tiny, white flake on the broad carpet. Mrs. 
| Elton picked it up, and Jaid ber hand on 
| her daughter's bowed head. 

“May I read it?” she asked, 

“Yos, please. Oh, dear! could she—mean 
—it? Oh, dear!’ came between the sobs. 

Mra. Elton sinvothed out the paper, and 
read it slowly. 





“Langtry, June 15, 18.— 

“My DEAR Eva :— 

“Rose Elton is coming here next Friday. 
| I have aroused the curiosity of the people 
} at the hotel, and you don't know how anx- 
| joms they are to see her. She will afford us 
a deal of amusement this summer, with her 
queer ways, and arch, innocent speeches ; 
but, dear ine, one needs something to amuse 
them in this dull place. That 1s one reason 
why l invited her; another, whien must re- 
inain a sceeret between you and ine, is on ac- 
countof Frank. Shes wealthy, vou know, 
and would bea good match for hitn; besides 
he is twenty-eiht,and I should like to have 
him marry even if it must be that oddity. 
You asked me what way she was odd, and I 
willtry to explain, although you would 
need to see her to understand her at all. 
She is exceedingly pretty, and does not 
know it; she trusts everybody, triend or 
foe; she is simple and frank toa fault; she 
is never angry, at least I have never seen 
| her so; and—well, that is ail I cantell you; 
| she is entirly different from the rest of 
| Us. 

Then toilowed a description of the “Lang- 
try’ and its occupants, all written in a cut- 
| ting, satirical manner; a few friendly confi- 
| dences, and the signature, “Your friend, 
Sara Baldwin.”’ 
| Now Mrs. Elton understood Rose's white 
face and outburst of tears; but she could 
not fully realize how deeply the cruel words 
had wounded the girl's sensitive nature. 
“Well, my dear, you will not think of 
guing now ?"’ she said. 
“Or course not,’’ Rose replied, drying her 





tears. “IT sliall accept Aunt Mary's invita | 


tion, and spend the summer with her,” 
“When will yougo?” 
“Next Friday; the same day I intended to 
Blart for the mountains.” 
So Rose wrote the letter that seemed such 
' an enigma to Sara, and despatched it. Short 
' as it was, it took hera long time to accoin- 
— it, forthe tears would .fall from the 
ong lashes and blind her so she could sear- 
cely see the lines. 
But on the following day she started for 
| her aunt's country residence. 


a suiuiner lodger?”’ 
Rose and her aunt looked up atthe speak- 
er in surprise, 
; “Summer lodger?’ replied the latter. 
| “Why, John, what gave you that idea?” 
| young man, a friend of Mr. Bradley's, who 
; Wants to procure lodgings somewhere in 
| this neighborhood; and as Mr. Bradley's 
roouns are all taken, he asked ime if I'd ac- 
comimodate hin. We have room enough?” 
rT) "es.’’ 
*@nd he's a nice young tnan.” 
“Perhaps.” 


‘ 


young girl here; eh, Rose?’’ 
Rose blushed slightly, and made a laugh- 





| “Well,” replied Uncle John, “there’sa | 


sented to let me xo With thei, provided we 


Uncle John and Aumt Mary cast signifi- 
cant glances at each other; they understood 
it all, and prophesied how it would end. 

“There will be a wedding,as sure as 
Fate,’’ remarked Aunt Mary, shaking her 
head wisely. 

And she spoke true; for in the ee tem | 
September the marriage bells chimed lou 
and clear for the union of Frank and Rose 
Elton. 

* a om * * * 
It was the second week of September,and 


the majority of the lodgers at the “Lang- | 


try’’ had departed for their city homes. 

A few lingered, however, and among 
these was Sara. 

She stood upon the porch one afternoon, 
and waited, as she had done three months 
before, for the evening stage to arrive. 

She had received aletter from her- bro- 


| ther, apprizing her of his coming, but no 


mention was made of Rose. 

Acoordingly, when the coach door was 
opened, and Frank stepped out, a 
ied by a pretty, siniling young girl, Sara 
was greatly surprised. 

A second glance told her who the girl was 
and «a slight blush dyed her usually color- 
less face, for she learned of the mistake she 
had inade in regard to the letters,and shaine 
and contusion took possession of her for an 
instant; then she recovered herself, and 
turning towards the approaching couple,ex- 


clained, ‘Why Frank, where did you find | 
Miss Elton? I had despaired of seeing you | 


at all this summer, Rose. Of course Miss 
Elton will stay with us awhile, Frank ?”’ 

“T think she will,” replied Frank, with a 
sinile. “Miss Elton no longer, Sara, but 
my wife, Mrs. Baldwin.’ 

—_ - ——-- - 


The Haunted House. 





BY M. Rk. L. 





In a few minutes we were past the o 
of our silly fears, and laughed heartily » 
our own foolishness. 

When we reached the church, we found 
several there before us, bus ly engaged ig 
making crosses, wreaths, mottoes, ete, 

We itnmediately went to work and wer 
soon as busy as the rest. 

Shortly after we got there, the boys went 
out with some friends, preees to retara 
when it was tiie to go home, 

When the decorations were all finished, 
some ofthe young ladies proposed havings 
little music befure going home. 

Maude was installed as organist,and ples 
after piece was sung, when'tthe bo 
peared, bidding us hurry,for it was after tes 
o'clock. 

So home we started as fast as we could 
| . 

“Oh, Mainie, what will Aunt Mamie 
| tome for keeping you out 80 late?” 
Maude, in an anxious voice. “I am» 
sorry, but I had no idea how late it was. 

“Never mind,’’ I answered. ' “Lams 
much to blame as you,for T should haven 
membered what she said about coming hom 
early.”’ 

We hastened on in silence for some ds 
tance when Willie, who was a little ina 
vance of us, said: 

“There, girls, is the old house; you a 
just see the outlines in the moonlight.” 

Instinctively we dre® nearer, a wW 
looked in the direction he pointed. 

Though none of us,not even Carrie, would 
admit that we believed in ghosts, still then 
was something uncanny in the very looksd 
the old house as it stood, bathed in the eles, 
pale moonlight, with its roof rising j ust abow 
the sand. 

Holding each other firmly by the } 
we slowly advanced till we had pn 
reached it,when suddenly Belle exclaimed: 

“Look! look! right there in front of w! 
Don't you see it?” 

And there, sure enough, right in front d 
us, stood a tall figure, clothed in a lon 
loose white garment, pointing in the dine 
tion of the church, but where it came froa 
not one of us could tell. 

With a simultaneous shriek, we turned # 
flee, but our progress was impeded som 
what by Carrie, who had nearly fain 








JHEN IT was about ten vears old, my 

parents resided in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Also iny aunt and uncle, who lived 

in « large house just across the road from 
ours, 

I had four cousins—Maude, the eldest, 
aged nineteen; Carrie, aged sixteen; and 
Ben and Willie, respectively fourteen and | 
twelve. 

One evening ny cousin,together with two 
fnends of theirs, Belle and Sadie Crawford, 
were going over to church to help decorate it 
fora kind of festival that was to be held 
there the next day. 

After a a Mi deal of coaxing mother con- 


promised to come home early. 
So about halt-past tive we started for the 


|} church, which was situated about a mile | 


“Mary, what do you say about our taking | 
| storiny nights. 


| 


| quite half a mile from the church, in the 
| inidst of a large sand bed. 
“And would be good company for our | 


from our house. 

The road was a lonely one, there bein 
nothing on one side but a large factory, an 
omthe other a few tumbled down shanties | 
that had long since been deserted by their 
ownerr. 

The ground was rough and sandy, washed | 
out here and there into deep gullies and pit- | 
falls, and more than one accident had hap- | 
poned there to pedestrians on dark and 


We proceeded some distance, talking and 
laughing, when Ben, who had a particular 
penchant for teasing us,suddenly exclaimed 
In an awful whisper: 

‘“irls, we shall have to pass the haunted 
house! Suppose we should see the ghost ?”’ 

Oh, horrors! 

Until that instant we had forgotten it, but 
ahaunted house there was, and a very dis- 
reputable one at that. 

t stood on the left side of the road, not 


Originally it was a small, story-and-a-half 
high, frame building. 

he owners had been obliged to vacate it 

weverul years before on account of its sink- 








'and south, about half-way between 


| ing heartily, meanwhile, at what 


was half-led, half-carried, between 
and Belle. 

When we had gone what we considered# 
safe distance, wo stopped to breathe,and 
the first time looked behind us. 

But nothing was in sight, not even ssf 
dog or cat. 

Now what should we do? 

Carrie declared she woufd not try to p# 
the house again if she had to stay where 
was all night. ' 

Suddenly Ben exclaimed : 

“Why, girls! the station-house is only# 
few blocks away—let’s go there. How* 
ish not to have thought of that before. 

‘Then away we went to the st.ation-bous 
which was situated on a street that ran no® 


church and the old house. oe 

When we got there we inquired of a 
clerk if there was a policeman -there 
would home with us. 

To our dlamey we were told that they 
all away, and none of them were ‘ 
back for an hour at least. ided 

While we stood there talking, ¥ 
what move to make next, a nan — 
whom to our great joy we found be 
liceman. neat 

We told him our trouble, and = a 
him to take us home, which he readily 
sented to do, 

So, for the second time, w® started * 
home. 

We were careful to keep a sharp look 
on all sides for onr “ghost.” 

But we lcoked in vain, for not A po 
of anything at all resembling it did ioc 

The officer took us toourown eral 


ane 


te 

































our bravery. 

He did not think we had seen 
or at most nothing but an old whi 
cow that had strayed away from 
was trying to find its way ee e 

Oh, ‘how glad we were & 


again, safe and sound. 
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After relating our adventures to mother, 
Belle, Sadie, and my cousins went to their 
respective homes. 

I retired to rest, but not to sleep, for as 
axon as my eyes were closed I seemed to be 


again guing over the scenes of our adven- | 


ture, and thus I tossed restiessly about till 
morning. 


Iininediately after breakfast, I went over | 


to Aunt Sarah's. . 

1 found the entire family in astate of great 
excitement and terror, hovering around 
Carne, who was sitting bolt upright in bed, 


laughipg and erying by tarns, and stoutly 
refusif® either to lie down or get out of bed 
and dress. 


A doctor wus hastily suminoned, who pro- 
nounced it to be a severe case of brain 
fever brought on by extreme fright. 

For days her life was despai of, but at 
length, thanks toher youth and a good con- 
stitution, she began to get better. - 

It was weeks ere she recovered her former 
health. 

Shortly after Carrie’s recovery, father sold 
out and we mnoved away. 

We heard no more concerning the 
“ghost’’ until about a year oe 

I received a letter from Maude, who said 
that the apparition had been seen by several 
pevple since we left, and that the police had 
talked seriously of giving the old place an 
overhauling. 

They kept putting it off, till one night a 
prominent citizen had been attacked. 

He, not being as timid asthe others, had 
tried to defend himself, instead of running 
away. 

After a sharp tussie,the so-called “‘ghost’’ 
suddenly drew a revolver and shot him 
dead. 

Luckily the owner and the overseer of the 
factory had been there that evening to in- 
spect some machinery that bad out of 
order, and were returning helen fan as the 
shot was fired. 

They bounded forward and seized the 
murderer as he was disappearing around the 
corner of the old shanty. 

He was brought before the mayistrate, 
where it was discovered that the “‘ghost,’’ 
who for so long had baffled detection, was 
no less a personage than an ex-convict, who 
had been sent up for forgery and had es 
caped before his time was — 

‘inding that his case was hopeless, he con- 
fessed that for years he bad been carrying 
on a systematic course of robbery, and that 
what he had accuinulated during that time 
could be found in theold house, 

The place was thoroughly overhauled,and 
in the lower part of the house an iron bar, 
about eighteen inches long, was found, one 
endof which was covered with rusty 
while on the floor near where it was lying, 
some large dark spots were faintly discern- 
ible, together with a small tuft of human 
hair that clearly proved that another murder 
had been comunitted. 

In one corner of the room the floor-boards 
were loose, and on being removed a small 
iron chest was found, which contained seve- 
ral thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry and 
money that had been stolen and secreted 
there, 

As tor the murderer, he was tried, found 
guilty und sentenced to imprisoniment at 

ard labor for life. 


A Vain Man. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








head back in the sleepy bollow chair, | 
and flourished a huge Japanese fan | 


about her face. 

The only other occupant of the room was 
Bertie’s cousin, Raymond Nebinger: and 
he remarked, with a very exasperating 
drawl : 

“Don’t get excited, sis—the weather is too 
warm; and besides Elton himself is out there 
on the piazza, and will most likely overhear 
you.” 

A very deliberate footstep was heard out- 
side, and then a big, dark figure shut out 
the light. 

Bertie became conscious a pair of very 
handsome eyes were looking down at her 
ina half-deprecating way, which, despite 
their gravity, gave ber an uneasy feeling of 
being laughed at. 

The newoomer said calmly : 


| for doing so,and welcom 


| plied solemnly. 
| 7A litttle rebe 
@ rebellious was l 
| for utterance,and Bertie shaded her Ratan 
<= ae friendly fan. 
that I am guilty of im th 
| sometimes, Let us forgive eodh cihar ee 
_ and begin over again—will you?” 
| He extended a strong an ly brown 
| hand, and involuntarily Bertie placed her 
own within it. 
She was inmediately an with herself 
) ed | the sound of tho 
dressing-bell which gave her an excuse for 
running away from the hateful man who 
overheard everything and boasted of it af- 
terwards. 

That was the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance; and somehow it caine about thai 
they were always together in every ride 
and walk and moonlight sail upon the 
river. 

The merry summer party was breaking 
up, and still Vanoe Elton lingered. 

“It seems to me,” said Bertie coolly, as 
she sauntered into the music-room one 
morning where Elton- was singing to his 
own piano accompaniment, “that you are 
inaking a long visit here.”’ 

He pulled his long moustache refiec- 
lively. 

.“*Why are you here?” he observed, with 
great deliberation. 

“I am a relative of the family.” 

“I expect to be’’—this in exact imitation 
of her own manner. 

She laughed a little, and at the same time 
was conscioux of a queer little feeling of 
ain as she rembered that only a week be- 
ore Raymond Nebinger had told her that 
he used to hope that when his sister Mary 
was older she might marry Elton. 

Mary was oaly fifteen now, but gave 
promise of developing into a charming 
woinan, and was a great pet of Elton’s, 

“Mary will make a lovable woman,’ 
said Bertie, her voice sounding so stiff and 
unnatural that she hated herself for it. 

“Will she not?” said Elton quietly, 
watching the tell-tale face before him. “So 
sweet-tempered, too. There'll be no clash- 
ing of wills there, eh, Bertie ?" 

She did not answer—she could not. 

There came rushing through her mind 
the consciousness that Vance Elton was the 
one true love of her life. 

There had been another—an olden girlish 
fancy, but she realized now that it was no 
nore like love than water is like wine. 

But it was all over. 

She had thought to cure this man of his 
vanity, taking care to keep herself free from 
entangleinent. 

But the game was ended, and she had 
Jost. 

It onl 


“It wan very improper of 


remained now for her to cover her 
hurtas best she might, and carry a brave 
and smiling face over an aching heart. 

Elton turned to the piano and sung softly 
—‘My love is but a lassie yet.’’ 

Bertie moved silently down the room, 
thinking W escape unobserved. 

But he called suddenly : 

“Bertie!” and rising followed her to the 
door. “Do you know that you could not 
leave me unnoticed?” he whispered ear- 
nestly. ‘The light goes out when you are 
gone just as completely as it floods the 
whole world for me when you return.”’ 

He was looking down on her with the ex- 
pression, half-sad and half-similing, which 
was natural to him. 








“Won't you introduce me, Nebinger ?” 

And then Raymond, his eyes full of re- | 
pressed inerritnent, went through the cus | 
tomary formula. 

_ Vance Elton acknowledged the introduc- | 

tion very composediy ; but Bertie’s cheeks 
glowed now like the heart of a red rose. 

Of course he had overbeard her say she did 
not like hi:n—well, she didn’t care! 
It would do hin good; for there was no 

doubt of his being conceited—such imen al- 
WAYS were. 

he was so tired of having this man's 
praises sung in her ears that she had actually | 
— to hate hin. 

he old Nebinger mansion was filled with | 
a inerry company that summer. 

_Bertie was one of the guests; and Vance 

Elton had but just arrived. 

Everybody had been prophecying a match 

between these two. 
_ Bertie, affectionate, charining, wilful, and 
i'n perious, was hard to be suited ; and Vance | 
Elton seemed to be just the man for her, | 
with his cool masterful ways. 

Bertie, however, had quite made up her 
inind w dislike bin. 

And #0, as he leaned against the casing of | 
the low French window, she jooked at Fim 
rather defiantly. 

“Don't you think that you had better | 
qualify that statement of yours, Miss Dar- | 
win?” he said. “It seems to ine that it | 
wasn't quite charitable.” 

“You shouldu’t have listened,” she re- 


doubtfully. 


“Very unfortunate for you,’’she said, with 


| her usual scornful reception of his soft 
Beat DARWIN laid her proud little | 


speeches. 
“Very,” be sighed, and then laughed—a 


A 





| 
} 
| 


little ainused laugh, ashe opened the door | 


for her to pass through. 
. He might laugh. 

Bertie was very sure that she would never, 
never, never laugh in her old,merry joyous 
fashion again. 

Oh, it she had but stayed at home that 
suinmer! 


face and voice and words would haunt her 
for ever. 

About a mile down the river, which ran 
across one portion of the ee ~ grounds, 
was a beautiful little island, where the past 
suuf@her,inany a happy day had been spent 
by the Nebinger guests. 


| that may chance to befall then. 


‘ ; | ers of Shakspeare have, doubtless, 
Ifshe had never met Vance Elton, whose | 6d @ few of the followin 


'in need of spectacles. 


Bertie, longing for solitude, ran down to | 


the little wooden pier, and selecting the 
lightest of the many-boats fastened there, 
was soon afloat and rowing down the river 
to the island. 

Here she landed,and drew her light shell 
upon the shore, as she thought beyond the 
wash of the waves. 

Then seating herself in a shady nook un- 
der soine fragrant vines, she endeavored to 
interest herself in the book brought with 
her, but in vain. 

The voluine lay unheeded by her side, 
while with dreamy eyes she reviewed that 
never-to-be-forgotten summer. 


-—an ee mewee-« a 


““No,indeed. I could not ba,” he drawied, 
deep draughts 


“Not yet, Bertie." 

He put out one hand to detain her. 

You cannot go until you have answered 
me one question,” ne added. 

“Cannot ?"’ she echoed, lif ing her dusky 
head haughtily. 

“No—cannot. Your boat is down the 
river, and I am skipper of iny own craft,” 
he answered coolly. 

Bertie’s cheeks were very red, and Elion 
looked at her in silence for a moment, evi- 
dently enjoying her confusion. 

Presently he spoke again, softly, yet with 
a quiver of suppressed feeling in his v 

“Bertie, what do you think should be t 
punishment of a little woman who treats her 
true lover as you have treated me all sui- 
mer? Do you know that I have a good 
mind to jump into the river with you this 
minate f I am goltrg home to-morrow, and 
we inay never ineet again. Bertie !’’ 

She flashed one speechless look upon him 
and he saw that the lovely grey eyes were 
. or bate ha ! he whis oy 

**Dear little love!’ whispered, 
both arins about her, and pressing the long 
brown inoustache to the ouly bit of her face 
uncovered—one blue-veined temple. “Wil 
you have me ?’’ 

“There is Mar;, you know," said Bertie 
rather hysterically, ‘‘and it’s against the law 





for a man to have two wives.”’ 

“I didn’t say anything about having two 
wives. One such wife as this will be enough 
for me!" and he held her at arin’s length 
and frowned at her in a very savage 
inanner. 

Still Bertie persisted. ‘ 

“You said this morning that you ex- 
pected to become a relative of the Nebin- 

ers.’’ 

“Well, shall I not be Raymond's cousin 
when sate make me the happiest of men,”’ 
he whispered, gathering her aguin close to 
his heart. ‘ 

“How could you know then that I woulda 
have you ?” 

‘Well, I feel pretty sure of it,’ sid he, 
with mirthful eyes. “And now, madeinot- 
selle——’"’ 

He bent to kiss the red mouth which was 
hal f-turned from him. 

“Aim I the first ?’’ he asked, with that sud- 
den imperious widening of the eyes which 
had become so familiar to her. 

“The very first,’ she answered, truth- 
fully enough, as his lips pressed her own ; 
for that old dream was as nothing now. 

But as he led her down Ww the shore she 
added : 

“However, my first estiinate was correct. 


You area vain man.”’ 
i OC <a 


LittLe TriAts.—It is not always the 
reatest trials that are hardest to bear. It 
$ the little vexatious cares and troubles of 
every day. This fact has given rise to the 
saying, that the breaking of a valuable 
china plate not anfrequently causes greater 
disturbance in the household, than does the 
death of an only son. 

Men who would not openly complain at 
enduring a great amount of actual suffer- 
ing and hardship, get thernselves into a fe- 
ver of exciteinent over a missing shirt but- 

ton, and women who can greene sonree 
at woman's rights meetings, or endure to 
live with dissipated husbands, find them- 
selves in a state of temporary insanity, if | 
they are obliged to wear a tattered dress | 
and serub the floor. 

Those who are capable of bearing grace- | 
fully the little trials of life will not be lia- | 
ble to be either greatly elated or depressed | 

at any great good fortune or misfortune 








Sytvia A. Mose. 
— 3° 
adtnir- 


FAULTS IN SHAKSPEARE.—Man 
iscover- 


anachronisms and 

Ipable errors. ng Henry V.”" the 

urks are put in ion of Constantino- 
ple which did not fall into their hands till 
upwards of thirty years after pel Br gerne 
In “King Lear,”’ we have a po ful crop 
of blunders. Gloster talks of not standing 
We have Turks, 
Bedlum-beggars, Marshal of France, dollars, 
paper, ete. etc. There is an allusion to the 


In “ 


| old theatrical inoralities ; and Nero who did 


| not live till 
| Lear, is iftentioned by Edgar am an angler 
| in the lake of darkness. 


| whist-player. 


Presently an object far down the river | 


caught her abstracted gaze. 
She looked closer. 
It was her own little boat drifting away 


| on the dancing waves, and she was a pris- 


oner on the island. 

No sooner had this tact become plain to 
her, then she heard the grating of another 
keel on the beach, and starting w her feet, 


'ghe beheld Vance Elton striding in a lem 


urely fashion up the slope. 

His gaze followed her expressive motion 
down the river, and he laughed. 

“How romantic. Fair maiden in distress, 
and gallant knight to the rescue.” 

“Did you come after me?" she asked 


“Certainly. You looked so desperate 
when-you left me, that I feared you were 
meditating suicide, and thought it would 
be only sociable fur ine tw cone and die 
with you.’”’ 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she said sharply. 


the Suup sends for it. 
i 


several hundred years after 
n er yacee | and 

Cleopatra,” Anthony talks of packing of 
cards, and deals out his knaves, kings, 
queens, hearts, and trumps, as ifhe werea 
In “Cymbeline,"” we find 
mention of the recreation of bowling—of 
paper—of rushes strewed in apartinents—of 
astriking clock—and chapel, as a burial- 
place. 
ee ees ee ee 
Tuostof our read- 
ers who have not 
yet sent for acakeof 
The Frank Mddalls 
Soap had better 
do wo before the 
retnarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish agencies for {ts 
sale all over the United States, our readers 
whodesire to aid in the introduction of 
what is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselvesof the offer. Persons must 
not send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 











| green with a very durable skin. 


| root about and crack hike walnuts, on 


| and on the amount of milk 





Scientific and Useful 
Pi Locame 1s 8. —Ptloar pine, the alkaloid 
of jaborandi, which is used in medicine asa 
has been found when ad:ninister- 
ed by hypodermic injection to alter the color 
of the hair from a light blonde to an alinost 
pure black. 





Fins-BRICK. —Fire-brick should .be laid 
in a thin moftar made of fire-clay, rather 
than in a li sand mortar, such as is 


used in ordinary red brickwork. In laying 
up those a boiler furnace requir- 
ing fire-brick, vision should be made in 


the wall for replacing the fire-brick 
i disturbing the outer brick- 


ee ee ty long In use are some- 
a w ogee en .- 
sponge not being wrung as dry an 
ble immediate! y r ane When this 
once formed it increases rapidiy. A con- 
temporary says that one of the most effect- 
ual recipes tor cleansing ene. and cer- 
tainly one of the cheapest, isa strong solu- 
tion of salt and water, in which they should 
soak for a few hours ard then ey we 
dned. Sponges should not be lefin « 
sponge dish: they should not ve ke 
suspended where the air can freely ciroul 
around then. Quick evaporation of the 
moisture ia the inain thing to keepthem im 
good order. 

To Puriry a Room.—To parify a room, 
set a pitcher of water in the apartinent, and 
in a few hours it will have absorbed ail the 
respired gases in the room, the air of which 
wilh have beeome purer, but the water ia 
the greater capacity to contain these 

At ordinary temperature a pall of 
water will absorb a pint of carbonic <2 
and several pints of armnmonia. The oopacity 
is nearly doubled by reducing the water to 
the temperature of ice. Hence, water ke 
in a room awhile is unfit for use. For the 
same reason water froin a puinp should al- 
ways be puinped outin the morning before 
any of it is used. Iinpure water is tnore in- 
jurious than impure air. 

CoLoRiINne MBTALS.—Metal lic objectaina 
be colored by immersi them in a bath 
formed of 640 rains of lead acetate dinwlv- 
ed in 3,450 grains of waterand warined to 
from 38 degrees to 90 degrees Fahr. This 
inixture gives « precipitate of lead in black 
flakes, and when in the object is plunged to 
the bath the precipitate deposits on it. The 
color given depends on the thickness of the 
skin, and care should be taken to treat the 
object gradually, so as to get a uniform tint. 
Iron treated thus ne ge a bluish aspect 
like steel; zinc, on the other hand, becomes 
brown. On using an equal quantity of sul- 
phuric acid instead of the lead acetate, ana 
warining @ little more than in the first case, 
common bronze may be colored red or 
Iinitations 
of marble are obtained by covering bronze 
objects warmed to 1U0 degrees Fahr. with a 
solution of lead thickened with gum traga- 
canth, and afterward subinitting them to 
the action of the above-inentioned precipi- 
tate of lead, 


Farm 


work. 


— © <—- — 


and tbarden. 

ALUM IN WHITEWASH.—Alum is one of 
the best additions to make whitewish of lime 
which will not rub off. When powdered 
chalk is used, glue water is also good, but 
would not answer for outside work exposed 
too much. 

SALTING Stock.—An easy method of salt 
ing stock is to place a large lump of rock 
salt at different locations, to which the stock 
can resort whenever desired. It can also be 
placed in the troughs of the stables to good 
wi vantage. 

Suver.—It is stated that goats among 
sheep afford them protection against dogs. 
The goat being pu,snacious, attacks the dogs 
while the sheep escape. Sheep fed on dry 
feed are frequently troubled with sure lips. 
An application of sulphur and lard once or 
twice will yenerally effect a cure. 


Tut Hoa-Penx.—There should always be 
a heap of cinders, or burnt clay, in the cor- 
ner of the pig-sty,which young and old will 
Ooma- 
sions. They seem to enjoy it much, and it 
does thein good, conducing to their more 
rapid fattening by the carbou they swallow. 


Lorrine Tress.—ltis as necessary to 
use precaution in cutting off litnt® frou 
trees, as amputating the leg or arin of an 
individual, and itecan only be done safely 
when the tree has sufficient strenyth to bear 
the shock. Trimining of trees should be 
done gradually, instead of cutting off all 
the diseased limbs at once. 


PLASTER.— Plaster should be always kept 
on hand in the barn. It will promote the 
growth of nearly all the plants, affords par- 
tial protection against droughts, and will 
furnish soluble lime to plants that need it. 
Of all the fertilizers known plaster is the 
cheapest, and, for its cost, is the most re- 
munerative. Two bushels only are needed 
for a good application. It is a special fertill- 
zer for clover, beans, peas and potatoes. 


THe QUALITY or Manure.—The quality 
of stable manure depends upon the quanti- 
ty and quality of the feedinz-stuffs used 
or other pro- 
ducts obtained from the anitnalts. Asa rule 
butasinal, proportion of the manurial cle- 
ments of the food are permantently retain- 
ed inthe body or excreted as milk, ete., 
while the retnainder passes intothe manure. 
As aconsequence, the richerthe feed the 
richer the mnanure. (ood feeding pays not 
only through increased proiuction by the 
animals, but through the improved quality 
of the the manure as well. 
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Terms, Without Premium: 


$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


which includes the payment of the Postage by us. 


CLUBS. 
One copy one yoar..........65.. Ro 
Two copies one year....... . &8 
Three copies one yeer......... “ “ 500 
Four copics one year........... 4 00 
Five copies one year....... — seeee 5” 
TER COpled OME FOBT.... 2... ccc ee cceeecseeceneees boo 
Twenty copies OM@ yeat.... 6. cece ccccceeencee eens a 


SZ An extra copy free toa person getting upaciuh 
of five or more. Additions may be made to clubs at 
any thine during theyea at the same rate. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Presenting the Bride! 


- meets with unqualified praise, as we ox- 


pected and it deserves, froin all who have 
seen it. Itcertainly sbould give satisfaction 
for it is omphatically the BeST, NAN DSOM EST 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER oOF- 
FERED. 

In estimating the value of this euperb pic 
ture, don't compare {it in your mind with 
We say 
work of art as 


any chromo you have ever seen. 
emphatically, such a 


this was sever before offered asa Premium | 


Gift by any publishers in the world. 

We mean every word we aay about it; we 
guarantee tt to be all we claim for u; we 
guarantee that you cannot buy wt for $2 
anywhere; and as evidence of the truth of 
our statements, we want ut distinctly under- 
atood that any eubscriber who sends 
Jor Tux Post one year and the premium 
“*Preaenting the Bride," {f diasatiafled with 
the premium may return it to us and we will 
cancel his subacription and return his money 


promptly. Is Not Tits “A BQUARE OFr- 
FER?" 
ALL SHOULD REMEMBER THAT 


“PRESENTING THE BRIDE” IS ONLY 
OFFERED TO THOSE WHO SEND US 
#2 FOR A YEAR’SSUBSCRIPTION AND 
FIVE THREE-CENT STAMPS TO PAY 
POSTAGE AND PACKING ON PRE- 
MIUM. 


to be entitled to this Premium. 





Change of Addreea. 
Bubscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 
present addres, 





Hiow to Remit. 

Payment for Tuk Post when sent by inall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafle, When 
is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
tetered better. Every postmaster in the country Is 
require! to register letters when requested, Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, 


neither 


whether you sent cash, check, goney order, or regis- 











| 4,923,461, or aboutone in ten of the total 
| population. 


you will advise ao» of the fact, and | 


tered letter. 
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éf you wish an answer. If the information desired ts | 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the | 
paper, send portal card or stamp for reply by mall. 
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BERIALS— **THE PosTMAN'S Kwock,’* ‘‘PRINCE 


San Francisco is juat now engrossed by the 
In every case seud us your full name an: address | efforts of a League of Freedoin to keep open 


| days, and by the counter efforts of most of 
| the clergy to closethem. The largeness of under enormous power into beams and | 


and PeasaNt,’’ and ‘Tue Lost CERTLFICATES."' 


BMOKT STURIER, 

Lapies’ DeraxTMENT—Notes, Queries and Fire- 
side (hat. 

New PUBLICATIONS 

FaceTi a, 

Bautc-a-Brac. 

BCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

FakM AND GARDEX. 

Hcmonows. 

GRAINS OF GOLD. 

FEMININITIES. 

Facsti £. 

Ova Youno Foucas. 

Eprroriaces. 

Sanctum Cua®. 

COURESPONDERFCE. 


| ern coast of the African continent. 
| extend from the seashore through the min. 





News ITs, MISCELLAFY ené PORTRT. 


Club subscribers must also pay as above | en, including the right to becomes acting 


privileged person; it seems to be everyone's 
mission to keep him in good humor, lest his | 
temper breaks loose to the general discom- | 
fort. No matter how ill-bred and provoking | 
he is, you must just try to emooth him down | 
and make things straight. If you get into 
any altercation or difference with him, you | 
are at a great disadvantage. [le has no | 
character to lose ; but you probably have a | 
reputation for forbearance, gvod sense, and 
good humor which any conspicuous dis- 
turbance would damage. Then, restrictions | 
of decency in language and conduct fetter 
you, which are to him what the green rushes | 
were to Samson. You could not for your 
life get up and roar, as you have seen him 
do. If you know a man will bellow like a 
bull if you are different from him in opin 
jon, you jast listen to his opinion and hold 
your tongue. 

If you know a dog bites, you give him a 
wide berth. If a ditch be very pestiferous 
when stirred up, you don't stir it up. Ifa 
thing is disagreeable you quietly keep out 
of its way; therefore you treat the privi- 
leged person as you would a child or an im- 
becile. The apparent deference you pay 
the man is simply an inferior degree of the 
same thing that makes you confess yourself 
a teapot if a raving madman has you at an 
open window, and says that he will throw 
you over unless you forthwith confess your 
self @ teapot. 

Pig-headed folly is so disagreeable a thing, 
that you would doa good deal to keep it 
from intruding itself upon your reluctant 
gaze; and the privileged character, petted, 
amoothed down, complimented, deferred to, 
is truly jn the most degraded position a ra- 
tional being can casily reach. ‘‘Oh, let us 
humor him—he ia only Snookes!"" ‘‘Give 
in to him a little; he will make no end of a 
row if youdon’t!"' Such are the reflec. 
tions of the people who yield to him. If he 
had any sense at all, he would see how de. 
graded is his position; what a humiliating 
thing it is to be deferred to on such terms. 
But the notion of the presence of sense is 
excluded by the very terms of his definition. 
For how can there be sense in a person of 
this character? 

Reader, suspect yourself if your relatives 
do all in their power to make you sweet! 
Perhaps they dare not treat you as if you 
were an amiable and judicious man. 

a a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


| 








A Xrw step forward in the higher educa- 
tion of women has been taken by the Uni- 
versity of London. It had already secured 
power to grant degrees to women, and had 
exercised this privilege, but it has now de- 
cided to admit women who obtain degrees 
to allthe rights and privileges enjoyed by 


members of the governing body. 

Tre census of 1880 has some significant 
figures showing the extent of illiteracy in 
the nation. It appears that in the whole 
country, the total number of people, ten 
years of age and over who cannot read, is 


The number who cannot write 
is 6,239,958. The percentage of those who 
cannot read and write is highest in South 
Carolina. 


THERE is scarcely ever a time when at 
least one of our larger cities is not engaged 
in a controversy over the Sunday question. 


the theatres, gardens, and saloons on Sun- 





; ; | 
the andiences at meetings to discuss the sub | 


_ ject, proves the public interest. 


Pans and surveys are soon to be made | 


fora railway on the Gulf coast, which, if | 


ever built, will be the first road on the west. | 
It will | 


ing districts of Wassaw, and the conntry, 
besides being rich in gold, also yields palm. 
oil and india rubber The surveys are to | 
be made by the firm which is now excavat. | 
ing the tunnel beneath the Mersey from Liv. 
erpool to Birkenhead. 
South permitted the Sullivan-Ryan | 
bat it was a Northern affair, as 
viewed by the Loussville CourierJournal: | 


‘The brutal mill was fought by two expo- 
nents of the superior culture of the North, 


the other the Empire State. Nearly all the | 
money at stake came from the North, as did 
nearly al) the roughs who constituted the | 
spectators. The Southern States have not | 
been accustomed to such wsthetic entertain- | 
ment, and had therefore failed to enact laws 


prohibiting prize-fights."’ 


Tue practice in the coal mines of this 
State is to leave pillars of coal in position to 
support the roof until the rest of the level 
has been taken out. Then the pillars are 
sometimes removed, butit is a dangerous 
operation, even when strong and numerous 
timbers are inserted. It is in this part of 
the work that most of the casualties of the 
mines occur. ‘‘Robbing the pillars’’ is the 
term used in describing the careless removal 
of coa] from these supports, and the miners 
continue the practice because it is an easy 
way to get the coal. 

Tue law giving to the women of Massa- 
chusetts the right to vote for members of 
school committees took effect in 1879. In 
that year in Boston 989 women registered, 
and 934 voted; in 1880, 772 women regis- 
tered, and 683 voted; in 1881 741 women 
registered, and 640 voted. In a word, the 
women of Boston appreciate their privilege 
so highly that both the registration and the 
percentage of registered women voting have 
declined every year since they obtained it. 
In all likelihood these figures will be twisted 
into an argument in favor of woman suf- 
frage, but it is a little hard to see just how 
it will be done. 

Mr. Epwarp Jounstone, an English 
barrister of large landed estate, who died 
lately, has left a will remarkable in two re- 
spects: It containsa legacy to his Jaun- 
dress, a person whom testators very rarely 
remember, and a clause by which his heirs 
under entail will forfeit the property should 
they ever embark ‘‘in any banking, mining, 
trading or commercial] pursuits, or become a 
director of any joint stock company (other 
than the Bank of England or the Bank of 
Ireland), or railroad or canal companies, or 
acquire either by gift or bequest any inter- 
est or share in any joint stock company ex- 
cept as aforesaid.”’ 


A coMPANY under the title of the Niagara 
Falls Reclamation and Improvement Com- 
pany is seeking incorporation from the On- 
tario Legislature. The company ask for 
power to reclaim and restore to a state of 
nature the territory around Niagara Falls, 
and to acquire a strip of land along the 
shore of the river, commencing about four 
hundred vards above the Burning Spring, 
and extending to the North side of the 
Whirlpool Gorge to the extent of about three 
hundred ani fifty acres. No charge will be 
made to the public for entering or passing 
through the grounds, but a tariff will be im- 
posed for visiting the structures and en- 
closed places on the property. 





Ix preparing material for  fire-proof 
houses, raw cotton of inferior quality, the | 
scattered refuse of plantations, and sweep- | 
ings of factories, are mixed and convegted 
into a paste, which becomes as hard as | 
stone, and is then called architectural cot- 
ton, whereby the building of a house would 
be rapid in comparison with the practice of | 
laying brick after brick, and about one-third | 
the cost. For the other part wheat straw is | 
treated in a way already known, and con- 
verted into pasteboard. The sheets thus | 
prepared are soaked in a solution which har 
dens the fibres, and are then compressed 


boards of any required size ; and the effect 
of the soaking is saidto render them diffi- 
cult of combustion. 





THovsanps of men and women move 
and live, pass off the stage of life, and are 
heard of no more. Why? They did not a 
particle of good in the world, and none were 
blest by them; none could point to them as 
the instrument of their redemption; not a 
line they wrote, not a word they spoke, 
could be recalled, and so they perished— 
their light went out in darkness, and they 
were not remembered more than the insects 
of yesterday. Will you thus live and die? 
Live for something. Do good, and leave 
behind you a monument of virtue that the 
storms of time can never destroy. Write 





your name by kindness, Jove and mercy on 

the hearts of the thousands you come ip 
ts 

The thovengity Gimgpeeaite porsen © * | one of thom representing the Bay State and | contact with year by year, and you will 


never be forgotten. Then your name, your 
deeds will be as legible on the hearts you 
leave bebind as the stars onthe brow of 
evening. Good deeds will shine as bright 
on earth as the stare of heaven. 

It is not healthy inany country, at any 
season of the year, or at any time of life, 
saysa medical writer, to get up early, 
habitually ; the old are better regted ly- 
ing late, even if not asleep, while the 
young require al] the sleep they can get. 
In all latitudes, in warm weather, the 
morning air, although feeling cool and 
fresh, is Jaden with a pestiferous miasma. 
In winter, the atmosphere before breakfast 
is so cold and chilly and searching that it 
fairly shrivels up man and beast, chilling to 
the very marrow bone sometimes; hence 
the average duration of human life would be 
increased,and the amount of sickness largely 
diminished, by late rather than early rising, 
as al) the other nations full well know and 
practice. 

THE woman who is indifferent to her 
looks is no true woman. God meant wo- 
man to be attractive, to look well, to please, 
and it is one of her duties to carry out this 
intention of her Maker. But that dress is to 
do it all, and to suffice, is more than we can 
be brought to believe. Just because we do 
love to see girls look well, as well as to live 
to some purpose, we would urge them to 
such a course of reading and study as will 
confer such charms as no modiste can sup- 
ply. A well-known author once wrote a 
very pretty essay on the power of education 
to beantify. That it absolutely chiseled the 
features; that he had seen many a clumsy 
nose and thick pair of lips so modified by 
thought awakened and active sentiment as 
te be unrecognizable. And he puts it on 
that ground that we so often see people, 
homely and unattractive in youth, bloom 
in wniddle life into a softened Indian summer 
of good looks and mellow tones. 

A NEw fuel for locomotive engines has 
been experimented with in Russia, and it is 
stated, with good results. The material is 
naphtha. A tray of cast-iron is fitted inthe 
ordinary fire-box of the engine over the 
bars, and above this tray may be fixeda 
grating of wrought-iron pipes placed crose- 
wise and perforated with a number of holes 
in the lower side. By means of a larger pipe 
these pipes communicate with a cylinder of 
tin in the tender of the locomotive. This 
cylinder is divided into two unequal com- 
partments, one containing naphtha and the 
other water. The flow of these liquids trom 
the two compartments into the funnel end 
of the pipe leading io the hollow grating in 
the fire-box is regulated by a valve. The 
water acts as a pulverizer, and separates the 
stream of naphtha, bringing in this way a 
larger quantity of air in contact _with the 
fuel, and so, it is said, causing more rapid 
combustion and increased heating power. 
The Tsarko-Selo Railway Company has ap- 
plied to the Government for anthority to use 
this system of heating on train lines. The 
use of naphtha in some parts of Russia will 
be more economical than coal or wood. 

MOTHERS and nurses cannot he too care- 
ful about the soap they use on the little 
ones. Few but physicians know how 
many of the so-called skin diseases among 
children are caused by the use of adulterat- 
ed, poisonous soap. An analysis of several 
cakes of the pretty and perfumed toilet 


| Soaps that are sold on the streets showed 


the presence of ground glass, soluble glass, 
silex, pipe clay, rotten stone, borax, plaster 
of Paris, tin crystal, magnesia, pumice 
stone, oat meal. and other substances, which 
are added to give the soap weight, hardness, 
toughness or clearness. The common col- 
oring are vermilion, Venetian red and car, 
mine, ultramarine green, pot-pigment green, 
copperas, Spanish brown, ultramarine blues, 
yellow and scarlet anilines and burnt um- 
ber. Many ofthe perfuming ingredients, 
though harmless in themselves. become 
chemically poisonous by admixture. Add- 
ing the dangers of all the rancid, diseased, 


| putrid qualities of grease used, and mothers 


may as well be appalled at the permanent 
evils these neat-looking, delicately scented 
blocks of toilet soap contain, ready to be 
released whenever moistened and applied 
to the baby’s body. 
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LOVE AND POVERTY. 
—— 
Lore and Poverty alone 
nat Listening to the wind and rain, 
As white as ghosts, and as cold as stone, 
In a hut without a door or pane; 
Love look’d around him, with a shiver, 
Then cast a glance at his bow and quiver. 


*Come to my arms,** pale Poverty 
Said, with a trembling sigh ; 

‘Together we shall warmer be— 
Apart we both may die.** 

But Lore shrunk back, and answerd, ‘*no— 

*Tis really time that I should go.** 

And so Love went upon his way— 
Nor have they ever met 

From that time to the present day, 
Much to poor folks’ regret ; 

For now, to put her friends to shame, 

Love knows no person of that name, 


The Lost Certificates. 


BY DR. NORTHROP. 











[CONCLUDED. ] 

rmHERE was no time to loose. Pulling 
out my handkerchief, I tied it as tightly 
as possible around his head to stop the 
hieeding, and taking some ice from the 
iteher on the table, crushed it with my 
ee| and held it to the wound for the same 
purpose. A faint trembling of the eyelids 

showed sensation, if not consciousness. 
Just then the door opened again behind 
me. Without looking =. from my work 
Isaid: ‘He's not dead, Henry, we'll save 
Hand me another piece of ice. 


him yet. 
You inust keep up my dear fellow.” 
“Qh, doctor!” exclaimed Annie Goodwin's 


roice, startling me so that I nearly eee 
the ice out of may hands. “Henry wouldn't 
jet me. I must see father, he's not dead, 
von saidso. I told Henry he couldn't be. 
Forgive ine, I'll hand you the ice,’’ and she 
was actually at iny side with it before I 
could say: ‘Miss Goodwin, you mustn’t 
stay here, go and cal) Henry.’ 

“He is coming, do let me do somothing 
for father—I inust—I will beso brave.” 

“Give me that cushion then,and something 
to hold this ice in.’’ 

She handed me her handkerchief and was 
helping me to raise his head upon the cush- 
jon,when Henry entered the room, and see- 
ing our employ.nent, started with a second 
shock: 

“No, he isn't dead,” I re - “You 
must keep up ny dear boy. Just swallow a 
glass of your Bourbon—there; and then 
cone and help me lift him on to your bed. 
W hat is it? steady—now be careful. Let 
me keep his head the highest. There, we 
haven't started the bleeding. Another pil- 
low—so,. Now, if you will crack some 
inore ice for me, and leave a glass of brandy 
on the chair here, I can get along while you 
go and let your mother know, and send for 
this;’ and I hastily scribbled a prescri 
tion fora styptic on a leaf ot my note boo 
ani handed it to Henry, who hurried off 
with it. 

I need not go into professional details of 
the efforts we tiently persisted in for 
hours to bring hiin’ back to conscions life. 
When they finally attained a partial success 
it was evident he was in a critical state; and 
would be fordays and weeks to come with 
brain-fever. = 

The pistol wound was not sufficient to 
account for this. The shot had been doubt- 
less hastened by the shock he had received, 
but its premonitions had existed for months, 
culminating in the sudden frenzy in which 
he had attempted to take his life. 

Indeed it was my opinion that his sud- 
den blood-letting might have saved him 
fromapoplex 7 and death, though its man- 
ner certainly belonged to the heroic school. 

Mrs, Goodwin had been so prostrated by 
the successive revulsions of feeling she had 
experienced, that her strength gave way 
entirely and she could do nothing, during 
the daysof suspence and anxiety that en- 
sued, but lie on the lounge in the room 
next her husband’s, and feel that she was 
near him. 

Aunie took her place as nurse, or as I 
called her, my assistant, showing by wo- 
inanly fortitude and gentle endurance her 
qualifications for the 

_As my hopes for the recovery of Mr. 
Goodwin rose, a new danger alarmed me. 

He lay much of the time in a semi-coma- 
tose state, with intervals of delirium more 
or less intense. As he wakened one after- 
noon troin one of those lethargies, he look- 
ed restiessly around him, and said with a 
very anxious troubled expression on his 
ACES 
, “Where's ‘the peck—the peck of pep- 
wry 9? 

“Yes, dear, I'll go and find them,” said | 
Annie, accommodating herself to his vag- 
fries, as she was accustomed to do, and 
Jeading his mind gently away from ita trou- 
pe But when she told her mother, Mrs. 
7001dwin burst into tears sobbing out: 

“He means the certificates, and the story 
I told him, he’s got the two confused. Oh, 


go out to Tacony 





one I could tell him they were found. 

! oh! 

Mr, Phat is just what you must not tell him, 
rs. Goodwin, even when he can under- 


oe you,” I said. “It will be avery hard | 
hing to manage. The shock will be greater | 


my the losing of them was. It inight 
‘ll him. When he does awake tw pertect 
consciousness and 





_=_ =. = ——— - 


succeed in keeping it from him so is 
even as he 

what troubles me; some friend ie aioe a news tytn tan ae merdaea 

in and co: him any day when he | The time chosen was that after | 

has been lef alone for a ininute; or some dinner, when we could al] be with- 

accidental allusion might let it out. out exciting suspicion and yet 

“And, even if we could be sure of guard- | was not wo late, in eivance of | 


ing against that, he will be certain to won- 
der when md gm better, why the house is 
not sold, and why the leenibase has not 
been taken away. You couldn't find answers 
to all his questions without telling him the | 
secret, an 
penny will be greater than ever. 
fess 





about it. It really kept ine awake last 
night—though I Ns gf. of that 
habit,”’ glancing at Annie. 

“Oh, dear, w 
Mrs, Goodwin, but evidently comfo 
hearing her husband's recovery 
as a certainty. 

“Doctor,”’ said Annie, “why couldn’t we 
take father on a bed in a carriage, and all 
ust as we meant to, if 
you don’t think it would hurt him to be 
moved? The house isn't rented yet. Henry 
said so this morning, and it was all ready 
for use, you know. it will be quiet there, 
and he will be where he expected to be.”’ 

“Excellent, Miss Annie," I said. “You 
have helped usout of a tight place. It is 
the very thing; and the sooner we act on 
your suggestion the better. Your father 
can be moved without the slightest danger, 
and I think he will recover his memory in 
a few days. I will talk to Henry about it 
this afternoon.” 

“And while we are gone,” added Mrs. 
Goodwin, roused to aniination, “the house 
can be put in order again for us. It would 
never do to have anything done while he 
is in it, and Johnny can be sent to his aunt's. 
He would be sure to let it out." 

So Annie's plan meeting with universal 
approval, was carried it out at once, and in 
two days the transfer had been accomplish- 
ed, without injury to the patient, who slept 
most of the way. 

The cottage seemed much pleasanter to 
the fainily than they had once thought it 
would, for hope entered with them and yet 
for somne days longer she seemed an uncer- 
tain guest, and despair waited atthe thresh- 
old. For some days longer we watched the 
dear father and friends, and fought with 
death for him, yet gradually—thank God— 
gaining ground. 

At last the happy moment came, when 
eyes long clouded by delirium, waken to 
the light of reason, and that first question 
of returning consciousness is feebt utter- 
ed—so long waited for, “‘Where am 1?” 

When Mr. Goodwin's eyes thus opened, 
they looked into the loving eyes of his wife 
and her loving voice answers: 

“You are at home, darling—our new 
home in Tacony. You have been very sick, 
and you must not talk at ail ~ Just lie 
still and think that we are all very happy 
in our home, very happy.” 

Then caine the slow stage of convales- 
cence, more wearying to the patient and his 
friends than the period of greatest danger. 
During this time those “angels in the 
house” watched Mr. Goodwin, and delight- 
ed themse! ves in labors of love and patient, 
self-sacrifice unknown to many a calender 
saint; thus proving that women of what- 
ever various types, have a common fitness 
for those gentle offices, and confirming the 
better half of Sir Walter's estimate of: 

**Women in our hours of care, 
Uncertain, coy and hard tu please ; 
If pain or sickness cloud the brow, 
A ministering angel thou." 

I would advise any one of my own sex to 
make her acquaintance first in the latter 
capacity. It would worth even the personal 
experience of the “pain and sickness,”’ for 
he would thus gain the advantage of her, 
and she could not frighten hiin so easily in 
the “‘hours of care." 

I returned to my home and office in the 
city as son as Mr. Goodwin was wel] enough 
to be left, but made him daily ‘calls, fre- 
quently riding out with Henry, who had 
remained in the city to superintend the res- 
toration of order to the house, and attend 
to his father’s business, with the help of his 
partner Mr. Strong and their lawyer, but 
went home every evening. 

In the quiet of Tacony we did not find it 
difficult to keep from Mr. Goodwin, the 
too happy secret of the discovery of the cer- 
tificates. 

He did not ask so many questions as I had 
expected, and only such as were easily ans- | 
wered or worded. Indeed, he seemed to | 
shrink from inention of bis nusfortune the 
nore, a8 his memory of thein gradually 
grew more definite. But he never seemed | 
to remember having atteinpted his lite, and 
thought the wound on his head the result | 
of afall. Henry told him that Mr. Strong 
had given hii a good ey in the store; 
and when he attempted to make inquirics | 
into his concerns, I interdicted all business | 
topics. 

But, from time to time, to cheer him and | 

repare him in a manner for the good news — 
fa more, we let fall hints that his aftairs 
were being cared for, and not in quite as 
desperate a condition us he feared. He 





| seemed willing to be interested in the home- 


life around him, and to try to resign bim- 
self to his altered condition. 

As his mind and body grew stronger, | 
however, 1 could notice a growing depres- 
sion of spirit, and begun t ask myself | 
whether there was not more danger w be 


ually remembers | feared from secret brooding on his troubles, 


“iat has happened, it will be much safer | than from the shock of dispelling them. Af- 
’ let his mind retain the impression it was | ter a little more watching and consultation, 


lant accustomed to, even though that is an 

unpleasant one, than to work such a sud- 

den revulsion of feeling. 

Rt He ought not to bé told for a month af- 

. r hé@ recovers his consciousness; not until 
e is to lose one night's 





aleep without injury. But how we are to 


we decided that the time had come for ven- 
turing to undeceive him. 

We concerted a plan of action in which 
Mr. Hardy, who Lad been a constant and 
syinpathizing visitor, was t» take the re- 
sponsible part of chief spokesman, and 
break the good news gently w 


to rest and quiet before 
opening out of the dining room, in which 


when he begins to ride out the | both to give 
| I con- | our 
don't know hardly what we shall do | and 
the scene which we anticipated so anxious! 


shail we do?” sighed tice the nei actors unless 
rted by | need dy = ag 
I reached 


one of the loveliest of early spring. 


; nove, and 


| advantage of such a time as this to speak to 


| Henr 


fashionable city-hours, to give hin a chance 
bed-time. 

And the appointed was the parlor 

r as usual after dinner 

r. Goodwin the support of | 

moe, and medical aid if needed, 

not one of us would have lost 


we were ail to 


y- 

a rare Oth to eenee Oe us 
usual at that time, not to apvear no- 
they should 


the house about two hours be- 
fore dinner on the eventful day, which _ 
vines in the city were hanging out pale- 
green feathers and earth's Gresth smelled 
of violeta, 

After a careful examination of my 
tient, I could see no reason’ for deferrin 
our experiment. He seemed brighter and 
more hopeful than usual. 

Mrs. ¢ win looked extremely anxiona, 
ae FOeueeS me out of the room, whis- 

“I wish you would go and see Annie, 
doctor. I am really afraid she will not 
keep up to-day. I thought the excitement 
would sustain her, but her nerves have 
been under such astrain for so long, that 
she may break down atany tninute. I sent 
her into the library to get quiet, but perhaps 
she ought to take something. You will find 
her in there. You needn't knock;"’ and 
she pushed the door open and went away. 

With iny heart beating a little harderthan 
it ought, I entered the room softly. . 

Annie Goodwin was ganding in the bay- 
window, with her back to me. The upper 
sash had been entirely let down, and she 
was leaning with ber arms resting upon it, 
her hands locked and the soft spring breeze 
stirring her golden hair, as it came in fresh 
from the hyacinth-beds. She knew my 
step, and half turned round to greet me; 
but her face quivered with emotion, and 
she exclaimed ; 

“Oh, Doctor Redman, are you sure it is 
safe to tell father to-day. I don't think I 
can bear it. If we could only stay just as 
we are now, we have been happy enough 
here. If et ee should happen now— 
if this shock should kill him after all—we 
should never forgive ourselves. Iie's so dear 
—Bs0 loving. No one loves us so inuch inall 
the world ;" and she burst into passionate 
weeping. 

What the sight of blood is to a woman, 
thesight of tears is to a man, instantly de- 
priving him of all reasoning power, and 
will, until habit—hardened ; and as blood is 
stronger than water, this may be a comnpart- 
son, not odious to the sex we are accustom. 
ed to call the weaker. 

Idid not know this physiological fact 
then, nor did I consider that erving was 

itor her; but as she repeated between 
1er Bobs. ‘‘No—no one loves ine as he 
does!’ hardly knowing what I did, I ex- 
claimed : " 

“Your father wont die, Miss Goodwith, 
but—oh, Annie, don't you Know how I love 
you?” 

Instantly her sobs ceased, but she did not 
I could not see her face. My 
head get dizzy, but I said: 

“Forgive me, Miss (ioodwin; I can’t un- 
say my words, but I never meant to take 


you. Tet ine assure you that you need not 
feel anxious about the result to your fa- 
ther.”’ 

My voice trembled. Anme turned her 
lovely face to me, and I saw my heaven 
with the bow of promise shining in the 
clouds. 

I don't know how long after I said to her, 
as, Standing in the sweet spring sunshine, 
I held her from me a very little way, to 
look into her face again. 

“And #o you will be iny assistant?" 

She gave ine a look of sweet mock dis 
dain and said: 

“I think one of more experience would 





be preferred.”’ 


“The place ia taken,’’ I said, ‘tisn't it?’ | 


and IT heard the softest ‘‘ Yes." 


Then the dinner bell crasied into our 


| dream, calling us back to earth and the re- 


sponsibilities of the hour. 

“You must not run away froin the din- 
ner table, madam,’ I said. Your father 
will miss you, and he must be kept quiet.”’ 

‘**But I must bathe my evyes—see how red 
thev are.”’ 

‘I see they are beautiful.’ 

“You don’t know anything about it, sir; 
but I will come right back.” « 

And so she did, but it her eyes were not 
red Lain sure her cheeks were. Her me- 


ther attributed it to excitement, and secur- | 


red her froin observation. 
Dinner over at last, we assenubled as was 


| the rule in the sitting room, grouping our- 


selves according to faney, Ilenry pretend- 
ing to play a game of chese with Marion. I 
looked over Annie's shoulder and tnale her 
drop stitches in her crocheting, at least so 
she said, though I'm sure I did not sav a 
word to her, but watch her father with in- 
tense, though covertanxiety. 

Mr. Good win had his easy-chair, and his 
wife sat by him playing with his hair, as 
he loved t» have her; and with Mr. Hardy 
who sat in front of then, labored advisedly 
to lead the conversation to the denouement. 

“We have been very happy here since 
has got well enough to be with us, 
Mr. Hardy. I tell hin he ought to be satis- 
fied,’’ 

Mr. Goodwin sighed. 

“Do you remember, brother Goodwin,” 


' that room," he said, “only that 


"This man cried, and the Lord heard 
him, and saved biin out of al] his troubles.’ 
a do you ate Ba cod ae ve # 
“ an happy, 
think, aff “om wg 
“Well, as to feeling happy, I don't know, 
I've sometiines thought, that if all ons 
troubles was en away in a day, we 
would make some more for ourselves in 
the next. (irateful you my. We are 


| not told what the poor man's troubles were. 


It might have been a deal worse than 
the loss of wealth. He may have thought 
he had lost his children or wife, or his 
honor. Spouldn't you think that the shock 
of finding he had not lost them would 
be almost worse for bim than their loss? 

“sudden joy in as painful as sudden griet 
you know. Suappuse someone come 
and tell you now that your missing bond- 
certificates had been found, don’t you think 
you would find it so?’ 

We ali listened now with bated breath for 
Mr. Goodwin's answer. 

After musing a minute, he said quickly: 

“No, I think not. You know it says toat 
the Lord saved him out of all his troubles; 
and so I think he saved him ffoin this dan- 
wer too. I have cried earnestly to him in 
mine, and sometimes I feel as if He would 
hear me yet; and if he should, I think 
I could bear it." 

“Then,my dear brother,” said Mr. Hardy, 
taking his hand, ‘ask Him to give you this 
strength, while I teil you w we have 
been afraid to until now. The Lérd hes 
heard you when you cried, and He has de 
livered you out of this great trouble. The 
bond-certificates have been found, The Lord 
did take away, and the Lord hath restored. 
Blessed be the name ot the Lord!" 

Mr. Goodwin looked at him appealingly 
as in a dreain, and then at his wife. 

“Yea, darling, it is so, and the time they 
were kept added ten per cent. w their value. 
God is good to us."’ 

Mr. Goodwin tried to speak and trembled 
violently, and looked bewildered. I saw 
the necessity of a diversion. s 

Taking Annie's hand, I led her regardiess 
of her blushes to her father's side. 

“If that is too inuch good news Mr. Good- 
win, perhaps I can modify it. You ma 
think less so. Annie has told me th 
morning that I may ask your perinismon 
and her inother's to be your son. 

This had the effect I intended of rousi 
him. Mr. Goodwin was more accustom 
to strong feeling for others rather fhan for 
himsell, and this is the healthiest kind. 

“God bless you, my dear children—my 
good angels,’’ he said brokenly. 

To my surprise, Henry and Marion took 
me ee as we step buck, and Henry 
said : 

‘‘Wont you bless your other children, 
my dear father and mother? Your dangh- 
ter Marion." 

This broke Mr. Goodwin down oom- 
pletely. 

**Dear, dear, little girl," he said. “Unele 
didn't run away with her fortune did he?” 

“She is richer than we are, thanks to your 
father,’’ anid Henry,*‘and that is very wrong, 
but Mr. Strong has taken me into partner- 
ship—it will be Goodwin, Strong & Co. 
Now when our senior partner is well enough 
to sign the agreement, I hope to make a 
living.” 

Handy 
Marion, ‘‘it 
ther.’’ 

And so, with tears, and kisses, and bless 
ings, we thered about that dear futher, 
and Mr, Hardy said: 

“What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefit toward me? IT will take the 
cup of salvation and call upon the name of 
the Lord.” 

“Let us pray.’’ And kneeling, we thanked 
Ilim who had given the garments of praise 
for the spirit of heavennoss, 

Then I exercised my professional autho- 
rity, and banished al! from the room for the 
remainder of the day except Mrs. Goodwin, 
to give my patient a chance for rest. 

he first shock over, happiness seemed to 
have a soothing eflect upon him; his mind 
became quiet, and he slept so well that 
night, that the next day he was able to hear 
the story of the discovery of the certifi- 
cates. 

“Just so, just #0,"" he said; “IT rermember 
it all now. I did put them there while I 
was dressing, tneaning to transfer them to 
the tin box that was down stairs, and if 
Johnny hadn't carried off the key, that 
would have reminded Ine. I was so forgetful 


Uncle Goodwin,” exclaimed 
will be so sweet w call you fe 


| I don’t believe my head was right then.” 


Iie was very much surprised to find 
that he had shot hirnself. 

“T can’t remember what happened in 
tried to 
pray, and God seeined to be further and fur- 
ther off, and then alf is a horrible blank. 
Your coming may have saved ine from sui- 
cide. He sent his angels and delivered 
inet’ 

Inamonth more the house in Tacony 
was closed, for I had sent all the farily off 
to the muuntains to recruit, while I went 
back to my reund of duties in the hot and 
fevered city. 

There were reminders, however, by the 
daily calls of acarrier-dove in the forin ot 
agrey-coated postman, and by three or four 
flyin visits to the Catskills. 

In October, Mr. Goodwin returned ip 
health to his home in the city, which had 
been restored to its original grandeur: and 
in December, a double wedding was cele- 
brated in the parlor which had been dese- 
erated for the auction sale. 

And so I secured iny assistant, and found 
her—as I had ex to find him—the 
best part ny aunt’s legacy. 

——_>_—~- ——- 
LAW suits are not always expensive. 


A bout the cheapest a man can get into is the 
Mr. Good- | said Mr. Hardy, “the text I gave you once? | striped one worn in the penitentiary. . 
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ROSIE'S CHOICE. 


--— -- 


BY H. W. B. 


—_ 


AMMA, do you think ft ever will be 
four o'clock this afternoon?” Rosie 
Bertram said, putting her head for the 

fith time into the drawing-room, where her 
manna was writing letters, ‘“]t @noesseem 
euch a long, long, long day!" 

“Then I'm afraid you have not heen 
fearning your lowes, dear,” Mra. Bertram 
said, looking up for atmo ment with rather 
agrave sinile. “When little girls are busy, 
time flies, You must go back to the nur- 
sery, Rosie, and try to amuse yourself 
there."" 

Rosie left the rovin reluctantly, and went 
up stairs very slowly; she thought it hard 
to have to stay up there by herself when 
she had #0 inuch to talk about. There was 
a great treat in store for her that day, and 
she wanted to ask nuinerous questions 
about it. 

Florrie Hamilton was coming to tea, to be 
her very own guest, she was to have out her 
china tea-serviee, given to her on her birth- 
day by Uncle Paul; and nurse was already 
busily preparing the cake, so it was a little 
dull tor Rosie in the nursery. 

She had ne brothers or sisters, no little 
friends of her own age at all, so the coming 
oft Florrie was a yreat event; besides, she 
was quite a stranger, her papa having come 


only very lately to live atthe Manor House, | 


and Rosie had never yetseen her. 

Though only noon, she was already on tip- 
toe at the nursery window, from which she 
oould see the tall chimneys of the Manor 
House rising above the woods, and she 
wondered much, and consulted often with 
yen her doy, and Snowball, her kitten, 

wther Florrie could see her chimneys, 


and if they had asinach sinoke curling up 


ayainst the sky. 

Rosie's futher was a doctor, and he at- 
tended Florrie’s papa, who was an invalid, 
and he thought it would be good for the Lit- 
tle girl at the Manor House to pay a visit at 
the Brown House, asthe doctor's residence 
was called. 

So Mrs. Bertram sent an invitation, and 
Miss Florrie sent back a very polite reply ; 
and now the very day had come at last, 
and Rosie was waiting linpatiently. 

Presently there came such a loud rat-tat- 
tat at the hall-loor, and Rosie's eves began 
tospaurkle. «That must be Florrie, nurse, 
Will she come right up here this moment?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

“No, dear; vou tiust go down to the 
drawing room to receive her, ana then = in- 
vite her to come Up stairs to voue nursery,”’ 
Fanny replied, as she stroked down Rosie's 
brown hair, (It was the doctor's wish that 
the children should) meet quite alone, and 
inake friends with each other in their own 
way.) And when she comes up you nnust ask 
her to take off her things, and help her, 
You know, Miss Florrie is vour visitor, and 
you tnust ontertain her till tea-time,.”’ 

Kowie looked a little blank at that pro- 
posal, butin a moment she smiled to her- 
seli. ‘Then she ran down stairs and entered 
the drawing room with a sinile of 
come, 

But before she advanced 
Rosie's simile died away, and she hung her 
head awkwardly; though not really shy, 
she felt quite awed by the formidable visi- 
tor who was seated yravely on an ottoman 
inthe middle of the roomu—a tiny little lady 
with poldeun hair, very blue eyes, and a 
calin, sedate little face, 

She wore a blue silk frock and a wonder- 
ful blue satin bonnet, a beautiful sash, 
shoes with silver buckles, white gloves, and 
from alittle enbroidered bag peeped the 
eorner of a lace handkerchief; altogether 
the very grandest person Rosie hac ever 
in her life, and not one litthe bit like the 
Florrie she had thought so much about. 

After a tnoment’s silence, Rosie, her head 
still down ant her finger in’ her mouth, 
drew a litthe nearer to her stately visitor. 
Her heart was beating very fast, and she 
elung fondly to poor shabby Lady Jane as 
she stood beside the ottoman. 

“I'm Rosie Bertram,” she said hastily. 
“Nurse said Twas to ask you to come up to 
my nursery, and help you take off your 
things and entertain you till tea-time.”’ 

“Thank you. I'm Florence Mary Ham- 
jlton, and T am very glad to come to tea 
with you, Rosie," and the little lady rose 


froin her seat and made a very grave bow, | 


as she looked at her hostess steadily frou 
wide-open blue eyes. « 

She was quite calm and self-possessed, 
and seemed rather amused at Rosie's ner- 
VOUSTIEeSS, 

When they got to the nursery, and Flor- 
rie had taken off ber wonderful bonnet and 
gloves, and pushed back her hair from her 
face a litle, both children looked at each 
other steadily tor a few moments in silence. 

Then Kosie shyly held forward her doll 
Lady Jane. “Do you like dolls, Florrie?" 

“Yes, very much, but not like that. I 
like great wax dolls that can say ‘papa’ and 
‘“namima,’ and open and shut their eyes, 
and wear silk frocks! Don't your dolls 
have silk frocks, Rosie?" 

“No,” was the rather reluctant reply, 
“not one.” 

“Is this your best nursery?” Florrie 
asked, with a good look all round. 

*“Yes,"’ Rosie said, still more slowly. 

“And are these all your playthings?” 
Florrie next asked, staring harder than 
ever, 

“Yes; and I meant to give you some,” 
Rosie said, alinost in a wh sper. “I thought 


Id like Lady Jane. 
TSrereie sLovk hoe heed. “I have ever so 


wel- | 


Inany steps | 


. than yours, and boxes 
full of playthi ; and my nursery is a 
great deel nicer this; it has pictures ali 
over the walls, and a soft carpet, and a 
rocking horse, and lots of things,” and she 
gave a very decided toss of her head. 
Tears began to oy in Rosie's eyes, but 
she forced them k bravely, and laying 
down poor, despised Lady Jane, she pro- 


many dolls 


but they were no better received. 


was forced to admit that she had not got 
a pretty white kitten like Snowball. Rosie 
wus happy again; but Florrie teased pussy 
s© that it gave her a quiet little scratch. 
“Oh, the naughty wicked thing! I don't 
like it. Dsl beat it!’ Florrie cried in a 
passion; and -Rosie snatched up her pet 
with tearful eyes and trembling fipa. Just 
then Fanny caine in with the tea, and peace 
was restored, but Florrie insisted on doin, 
the honors herself, and poor Rosie felt as if 
she were only the visitor; and she did so 





want to pour out the tea from her very own | 


tea-pot; but she was really a very good- 
natured little girl, and besides, she felt 
rather afraid of her grand visitor. 

After tea Florrie amused herseif by de- 
scribing all the beautiful things she had at 
home, and all the presents her aunts and 
uncles sent her, and how Mary her French 
nurse made her pretty silk frocks and bon- 
neta, and she had a box full money, to do 
whatever she liked with. 

Rosie listened in amazement; it was all 
just like the wonderful palace she had been 
| dreaming of, and Florrie looked quite like 

the princess, while she was only a poor 





fou must come and see me, Rosic,"’ 
Florrie said, after she had ended the list of 
her dolls and playthings. ‘You must come 
early, and then I shall have a holiday. I 
dislike lessons so 1"? ‘< 

“If matwnma says I may,” Rosie replied 
demurely. 

“But you must come; every one has to 
do what I want,” Florrie said gravely, with 
an air of decision that made her seem more 
like the princess than ever. “If they didn't, 
l'd—I'd sereain !"’ 

Rosie opened her eyes very widely at 
that, and just then Florric’s nurse entered 
the rooin. 

“T hope my young lady has been very 
goood,” she said, looking at Fanny. “But 
she always is; Miss Florrie is never 
haughty.” 

Rosie's eyes grew rounder than ever; she 
thought Florrie had been very naughty to 
tease Snowball and say such unkind things 
about her dolls, but she was silent; per- 
haps, after all, her visitor didn’t mean to be 
rude, and she looked so pretty that Rosie 
couldn't help admiring her, even if she 
were naughty, aud screamed if she couldn't 
have her way. 

The very next morning Marie came down 
to the Brown Llouse, and fetehed Rosie to 
i spend the whole day with Miss Florrie. 
| The nursery at the Manor House was 
| quite a grand palace to Rosie. 

At dinner Florrie kept the rosiest apple 


| or eo pretty things to, 





for herself, and the bigyest orange, and 

when in the aflernoon they were allowed to 

xo into the garden and swing, Rosie was not 
| allowed to st#y more than a few minutes. 

By tea-time, in spite of all the pretty 
things and beautitul  picture-books, the 
swing, and the lovely chickens in the yard, 
in spite of Florrie’s pony and te ac 5 
rope, Kosie felt a little tired, and when it 
Was tine to go home, and Fanny came to 
feteh her, she was very glad. 

She had come to the conclusion that she 
loved Snowball and Quiz very much inore 
than Florrie Hamilton, and poor Lady Jane 
and Queen Elizabeth were much _ pleasan- 
ter dollies to play with thananyof Florrie’s 
~~ ladies, with their rustling silk frocks. 

n her heart Rosie thought Florrie had not 
been a bit nice or kind; and yet Marie said 
Florrie was never naughty, and Miss Scott, 
the governess, who went up every morning 
to teach her, declared Miss Florrie was a 
sweet child, and so good! 

All this puzzled little Rosie sadly, and 
Mrs. Bertram, noticing that her little girl 
looked grave after her visit, took her into 
the drawing-rooin. 

“You must tell papa all about your visit, 
Rosie,"’ she said. ‘“Wewant to know how 
you like Florrie, and if she showed you all 
her pretty things.” 

“Come, my little ‘Brownie,’ sit on my 
| knee, and tell me all about it,’’ the doctor 
|} waid, taking her up in his arms. “Now 
| then, was ita very delightful visit, and the 
| nursery a sort of wonderland ?”’ 

“Not very, papa. I don'tthink Florrie is 





like the good princess that I have read 
about,’’ Rosie replied very seriously. “I 
don’t think she does all she ever can to 
make people happy. She wouldn't let mo 


kiss her pretty lamb, and’’—after a few | 
minutes reflection—‘“she doesn’t seein to | 


love her dolls at all, though they are so 
peautiful.”’ 

“That's a very sad state of things," the 
doctor said, with an amused smile. “What 
can be the cause of it, Brownie?" 

“T don't know, papa, unless it's because 
| she hasso many, and does not know which 
| to love best.” 
| Wouldn't vou like to change with Flor- 
| rie, and live at the Manor House, Rosie, 

and have tho pony, and the swing, and 
| that beautiful nursery, and all the dolls and 
| toys?. Come now, Brownie, wouldn't you 
like to change with Florrie ?"’ 

“Oh, no, no, papa!’ and Rosie looked up 
with a sort of terror in her eyes. “IL woul 
not change for all the world.” 

“Why, my dear? Isn't she a very happy, 
fortunaté little girl, with a great many more 
pretty things than our Rosie ?”’ 

“But, papa,” and the bruwn eyes grow 








4 


duced her picture-books and puzzle-inaps ; 


At last she thought of pussy, and Florrie 


plain little “Brownie,’’ whom no one loved | 


| very round and bright, “how could I 
change with Florrie? she has no mainma. 
| “Brownie, you are a much wiser little 


girl than I thonght,"’ her papa said, strok- 


ing her hair very lovingly; ‘tyou have | 


found out the true reason why Florrie, in 
_spite of all her beautiful things, is a selfish, 
spoiled, unhappy little girl, while our 
Rosie, in her shabby nursery, with her 
broken dolls and torn picture-books, is——"’ 
| A fairly good child,” mamma put in 
with mock gravity. “And now I think 
| it’s time for her to go up stairs and be put 
to bed," and Mrs. Bertrain took berin her 
arms and carried her up herself. Till that 
night she never. really knew what a true 
loving heart her little Brownie had. 

When she came back to the drawing- 
room Doctor Bertram looked at he: very 
gravely. “Do you think it will be well for 

| our Rosie to go often to the Manor House?” 
he askel. J, 

“It will do her no harm, and it may do 
| Florrie some good,” Mra. Bertrain said, 
with asmile. “She is wilful, spoiled, sel- 
fish, and rude; but we must pity her — 
ly, you know, and blame her sparing! 
| Hecduse, as our thoughtful tittle Brownie 

says, ‘she has no mamina.’”’ 
——— 


AUNT NABBY. 





* BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





away mountain town, where Aunt 

Nabby Patten inakes her home, I saw 
that good old spinster looking as fresh and 
blooming as ever. When I say “biooming,”’ 
as applied to Aunt Nabby, you must not 
think I mean to insinuate that she is grow- 
ing handsome, or even good-looking, be- 
cause that would be impossible, But she 
bloomed with health, and vigor, and excite- 
nent. 

Ah, yes; she had, on that occasion when 
I saw her, just come in from Deacon Pop- 
kins’, where she had been to see if some 
way might not be devised for the keeping 
of his cows and pigs from her little kitehen 
garden, 

No wonder she bloomed, 

But Aunt Nabby is verging towards the 
sere and yellow leaf—ay, towards its fall; 
she has seen the full rounding out of four- 
score years, SO We cannot expect that she 
should be growing beautiful. 

But, truly, aw she grows older the lines of 
that once sharp and angular visage ure soft- 
ened; the chin and lower jaw, at one time 
80 terribly masculine and belligerent in 
their outline, are now lost in a warm and 
mellowing obesity; while the whole face, 
with the lapSe of the imany years, has be- 
come softened and subdued. 

In other years I had heard a curious story 
told of Aunt Nabby, and while sitting with 
| her on the occasion above referred to, I al- 
| luded to the story, and asked her if it was 
|} true. 
| She smiled «a comical  sinile—laughed 
| heartily—and assured me that | had it very 
| nearly correct in every particular; but she 
could not resist the impulse to tell it all 
over to me; and I will give it, not in her 
own language, for that would be impossible, 
but I will give the facts exactly as she gave 
thet to me, 

When Aunt Nabby was somewhere about 
entering upon the second half-sentury of 
| her life, old Deacon Elnathan Stubbs asked 
| her hand in marriage. 

Now the deacon was a proper man—a 
man Of high standing and of considerable 
influence—a pillar of the Church, and an 
omfcer of the town—a man of sixty, or 
thereabouts—a widower, with two grown- 
up daughters on his hands—two iniddle- 
aged spinsters they were, looking to him 
for protection and support—a large framed, 
loose —- coarse-teatured tian; heavy- 
lipped, and heavy-browed ; swarthy of com- 
plexion, and take him all in all, homelier 
by far than was good old Nabby Patten. 

Well, he asked Nabby to be his wife, and 
she told him she would think of it. 
| She thought of it; she consulted with the 
| parson, and the parson advised her, by no 
means, totmarry with good Deacon Stubbs. 

lie assured her that it was not well for her 
| to be alone. She would be wronging her- 
| 
| 


Ts LAST time I was in the little, far- 











self in refusing hii. 

Ah, little dreained honest Aunt Nabby 
then that the parson was speaking three 
words for himself to not even one honest 
word for her. She had a good bank account 
—it was known to be more than five thous- 
and, and if the deacon could once gain con- 
trol of that fund, ora 
and the parson would 
greatly. 

Intheend Aunt Nabby told the deacon 
that she would have him, and the day was 
set forthe wedding. . 

Of course, such a thing as that took wings 


be sure to profit 





the largest and foremost shop, wherein the 
post-office was, one of the villagers spoke 
| with the deacon on the subject of the inar- 
| Tiage, and asked him if it was true. And 

upon being answered in the affirinative, he 
_ remarked upon Nabby Patten’s general ap- 
| pearance, and asked the good deacon whit 

had induced him, with two grown-up 
| danghters at home, to take such a wife. 

The deacon looked mysterious. He laid 
a finger upon his friend's shoulder and 
nodded significantly. 

“My dear old friend, I will confess to yon 
—privately, mind you. You will never 
breathe it?" 

“Of course not.” 

“Then, in truth, I aim rather hard pushed 
, in inaking out my payments for the year. 
| In fact, I have not been free froin “debt 
| since the mother Of iny children—my be- 
| loved wife—left me. “But this marriage 
l 


wiil put me on my feet. Nabby Patten’s 
old money-bags are plethurio, and I wuss 


mart of it, the church | 


and flew. One day, in at hob who shop— | 


have the hand] eins eye: 
ve 
ne handling They are the 


The deacon had told it in confia 
under the ban of : but somehow 
leaked out, and cuine to Aunt Nabby's 


eurs. 
The days passed on, the autumnal 


had been garnered, Aunt Nabby's rents 
had ail been paid, swelling her bank ao 
| count more and more; rm In due cou 


caine the day appointed for the wed 

It had been arran that the on 2 
should be performed in the church, and, of 
course, in public. 

The b -— had refused to be b 
to the spot by the groom, preferring to 
alone and meet him there. ——— 

And she came, in her usual Sunda 
garb, with a stall parcel im her hand, wh 
she carried very carefully. She entered 
exactly in time, and proceeded directly to 
the chancel, where the deacon stuod, ready 
to receive her. 

The parson,when he saw the twain stand. 
ing side by —_ nome. him, urose and 
Ble forward, and having kindly greeted 
thee, he directed thein to Foin banda. But 
the bride, instead of offering her 
held out the neatly folded parcel, so that the 
groom was forced to grasp that. 

He tried to gain her hand, but she plain) 
signified that she would not have it so. He 
inust take what she offered, and he took it, 
and the m did not see that they were 
not holding one another by the hand. 

“Elnathan Stubbs, ~ tuke this woman, 
whoin you now hold by the hand, to be 
your wedded wife; and you do solemnly 
promise that unto ber you wil. cleave, ete., 
ete.”’ 

The deacon answered with a low bow, 
and a ‘*Yes.”’ 

“Abuagai! Patten, you take this man, 
whom you now hold by the hand, to be 
your lawfully wedded husband; you-—” 

“No, no!’ broke in Aunt Nabby, her 
voice shaking at first, but gaining strength 

resently. “Oh, no—not so, my dear sir! 

{fe does not hold my hand, sir; nor is it 
my hand he seeks. He bas hoped to marry 
Iny money-bags, that he might be set u 
his fe4t and hold up his head. Oh, no! It 
is not poor old Aunt Nabby he would have; 
nor shall he have her !”’ 

Then she lifted the package which she 
held, tore off the brown paper wenppen 
and shook out two or three canvas bags, 
such as are used to this day for confining 
large amounts of coin; she shook thern out, 
exclaiming, as she did so, *‘Parson Butter- 
worth! here are iny money-bags, and 
may marry Deacon Stubbs to them, if he 
wishes it; and, sir, if you can gain any 
good from the union which you have so 
earnestly advised, you are welcome to it. 
Allow me to wish you a very good day, and 
a happy solution of the present situation.” 
| And with that she made a — curtsey, 

turned majestically upon her heel, and 
snarched out fromm the church. 

Of course, there was much speculafion 
and much gossip following this unusual 
event; but the truth became known, and 
the people sympathized with Aunt Nabby. 
Ay, and the poor and suffering ones, w 
had for years been the objects of the great 
hearted woinan’s charities, thanked their 
stays that Elnathan Stubbs had not gained 
control of her wealth. 

And after that Aunt Nabby was more 
generous in her benetuctions than ever be- 
fore. 

She had resolved that she would never 
marry; so she madethe poor and the needy 
of the town her children. And she lives 
to-day—a grand old woman—a grand ino- 
ther, indeed—and hundreds there be who 
call her blessed. 

About Deacon Stubbs I can tell you 
nothing further. Shortly after Aunt Nab- 
by’s imoney-bags—empty, however—had 
been left on his hands, he disappeared from 
the little rural town, it was generally sup 

“l, to tollow his parson—who left before 
1im—to ahome on the other side of the 
Continent. 

ee 

Savep BY HER CHILD.—An unhappy 
seastress, with a child in her arms, was 
tried for the theft of three golden coins. 
She said, in detenece, I] went to my el 
ployer’s house on business. I carried my 
child with me. It was in my arms, as it Is 
now. I was not paving attention to It 
There were several gold coins on the man- 
tel piece, and, unknown to me, it stretched 
out its little hand and seized three pieces, 
which I did not observe until I got home. 
I at once put on my bonnet, and was going 
back to inv employer to return them, when 
I was arrested. This is the solemn truth, 
as I hope for Heaven’s mercy.’’ The court 

could not believe this story. They up 
| braided the nother for her impudence ID 
| endeavoring to palin off such a manifest lie 
for the truth. But she so pertinaciously a 
_serted her innocence that a novel —- 
mat was made in her ~ye One 0 po 

ja roposed to renew the scene @ 

cried & the mother. The gold coins 
were placed on the clerk's table. The mo 
ther was requested to resume the position 
in which she stood at her employer's house- 

There was then a breathless pause in court. 
|The baby soon discovered the bright coins, 

eved them for a moment, siniled, and then 
_ clutched thein in its fingers with a musers 

eagerness. The mother was at once a 

quitted. The stratagem was worthy of # 

cadi. 

| ——_—— nD —ae 

_ A Dry, Raspina Covan, irritates - 

endangers the Lungs, and greatly deb! 

tates and anno Dr. Jayne's 
ys the patient. Dr 7 

_ Expectorant removes constriction ° 

| bronchial tubes, promotes easy expects 

tion, heals all inflamed parts, and brings 

| about a speedy cure of the most 


| evugh or cold. 
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F emininities. 


News Notes. 





Do not engage in argument. 

Do not manifest impatience. 

Ambition is bat the evil shadow of aspira- 
tion. 

Receiving @ new truth is adding a new 
eenec. . 

Ere fancy you Consult, consult yqur 
puree. . 

Prefer truth betore the maintaining of an 
opinion. ~ of 

In moderating, not in satisfying desires, 
lies peace. 

There is as much policy in politeness as 
in honesty. . 

There is a brotherhood of error as close 
as the brotherheed of truth. 

Many & man’s vices have been at first 
nothing worse than good qualities ren wild, 

Complatisance renders a superior amiable, 
ap equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 

The two great movers of the human 
mind are the desire of good end the fear of evil. 

Life is fortified by many friendships. To 
love and be loved is the greatest happiness of exist- 
ence. 

It is not those who talk about goodness, 
but those who are goud that are really the light of the 
world. ' 

There is transcendent power in example. 
We reform others unconsciously when we walk up- 
rightly. 

Devote each day to the object then in 
time, andevery evening will be sure to find some- 
thing done. 

If thereis anything that keeps the mind 
open to angel visits and repels the ministry of ill, it is 
human love, 

Do not ask if a man has been through 
college ; ask if a college has been through him; if he 
isa walking university. 

The man who saves something every year 
je on the road toprosperity. It may not be possible 
te save much; but save a little, 

Without a belief in personal immortality, 
religion is surely like an arch resting on one_piliar, 
like a bridge ending In an abyss. 


There are moments when petty slights are 
harder to bear than a serious Injury. Men have died 
from the festering of a gnat bite. 

Those who have resources within them- 
selves, and can dare to live alone, want friends the 
least, but know bow to prize them the most. 

When God will educate a man, he com- 
pels him to learn bitter lessons. He sends him to 
school to the Necessities rather than to the Graces, 

Have the courage to speak your mind 
when itis necessary that you should do so, and to 
bold your tongue when it is better you should be si- 
lent. 

There is one way of attaining what we 
may term, if not utter, at least happiness; itis thie— 


a sincere and unrelaxing activity for the happiness of 


others. 


Apes look down on men as degener- 
ate specimens of their own race, just as Hollanders 
revard the German ianguage as a corruption of the 
Dutch. 


Never forsake a friend. When enemies 
gather round, when sickness falls on the heart, when 
the world is dark and cheerless—is the time to try 
true friendship. 


Some people have no perspective in their 
conscience, Their moral convictions are the saine on 
allsubjects, They are like a reader who speaks every 
word with equal emphasis. 


False happiness renders men stern and 
proud, and that happiness is never communicated. 
True happiness renders them kind and sensible, and 
that happiness is always shared. 


Enduring love is ever built on virtue, 
which no mancan seein another at once. He that 
fixes upon her shall find a beauty that will every day 
take him with some new grace or other. 


Have the courage to speak to a poor 
friend in a seedy coat, even in the street, and when 
arich one ts nigh, The effort is less than many peo- 
ple take it to be, and the act is worthy of aking. 


Nothing makes a man so in love with 
purity as purity. Many amany has been lifted out 
of low and debasing sins against which he has vainly 
struggled, by coming to know and leve a pure, sweet 
woman. 


Of riches it is not necessary to write the 
praise. Let it, however, be remembered, that he who 
has money to spare, has it always in his power to 
benefit others; and of such power a good man must 
siways be desiroas. 


The nearer society approaches to divine 
order, the less separation will there be in the charac- 
acters, duties and pursuits of men and women. Wo- 
men will nut become less gentie and graceful, but 
men will become more so. 


What sculpture is toa block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. The philosopher, the 
saint and the bero, the wise, the good and the great 
man very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought w light. 

- ———— « —~ 
‘ “Could not Have Lived a Year Longer.” 

A clergyman in Mississippi says in a recent letter: 
“*I feel so inach improved im health that I think it my 
duty to inform you of the great benefit your Com- 
pound Oxygen has been tome. I was very low, and 
suffering greatly. I could not have lived another 
year without receiving relief from some quarter. I 
am now going about my ministerial duties, and last 
Sabbath, while officiating ata funeral, a storm over- 
took me, and J was drenched in rain: but no serious 
consequences followed, as I had feason toexpect ftom 
past experie ’* Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, containing large reports and full informa: 





| 





tion, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1100 and 111) | 


Wirard wtrect, Philadelphia, Pa 


"a religious exchange. 


The battles of the union-.Fights between | 
husband and wife. 


At the late London fair, where the Prin- 
—— es **held the platés,*' over 920,000 
A colored woman in Georgia fel) into 


well sixty feet deep, and was not hurt because she 
struck on ber head, 


When s Mormon marries his wife's sister 
he chuckles to think that he has gotenly one motber- 
in-law to two wives, 


Do not imagine that an extra ribbon tied 


about the neck can remedy the defest of a sviled col- 
lar or an untidy dress. 


“Where are our girls ?’’ anxiously inquires 
We don't know. We can't 
Reep track of all the girls in creation. 


In the East a man thinks he is serving 
the Lord when he tradés his wife for an ass, sells the 
= for what he can get, and goes on a pilgrimage to 

ecca. 


There is a girl in Plymouth’ county who 
had eighteen lovers, and not one of them ever got his 
arm,sround her. She weighs three hundred and forty- 
eight pounds. 

A mother, who fondly put the query to 
her young son, ‘‘What would you do without a mo- 
ther, Tom?’ was dumfounded with the reply: ‘Do 
as I liked, ma.’’ 


Six women have been burned to death in 
their beds the last month, but all were married, of 
course. The single ones sit upall night—if they have 
the least encouragement. 


“Think I'd live in that building !"’ ex- 
claimed the lady who ran a boarding-house. ‘‘Not a 
bit of it! Why, all the doors fasten with bolts; there 
isn’t a key-hole in the building.*’ 


It was the wife of President Madison who 
gave a young man theexcelient advice: ‘Give your 
appearance careful and serious thoughtin your drese- 
ing-room, and forget it elsewhere.'’ 


When a boy walks with a girl as though 
he were afraid some one would « ¢ him, the girl is his 
sister. If he walks so close to her as to nearly crowd 
her olf the sidewalk, then she is the sister of some one 
else. : 


‘*Will the coming woman shovel the snow 
from the sidewalks?"' isa question for debating so- 
cleties. If she is not more of a success at it than the 
present man, the outlook for the future is a little 
dark. 


. 

The latest lamp-shade is made of pink silk, 
with a row of tiny pink roses around the edge and a 
fall of lace. It makes the heretofore respectable-look- 
ing lamp very much resemble a ballet girl in dancing 
costume, 


A talented lady, who lectured before a 
Brovklyn ititerary association a few evenings since, 
speaking of Job, and his patience, remarked that all 
her sympathies went out to Mrs, Job, who made the 
poultices. 

A woman at Burlington, Vt., sues a 
preacher for $10,000 damages because he refused to 
marry her toa sixth husband. The preacher said he 
had a sort of an idea there was sucha thing as over- 
doing business. 

It is not customary, according to the new 
edition of ‘*The Etiquette,’’ fora lady to accompany 
acaller tothehall. He must make his obeisance in 
the parlor, and offer nu complaint if the fair Juno 
does not rise to reciprocate or receive it. 


No, Mollie, were we in your place we 
would not pay $9 fur one of those big fuzzy hats. Just 
take an old government blanket and etretch it over a 
large hogshead hooup—the larger the better. You will 
notice the letters U.S. on the blanket. That means 
under side. 


Astonishing bargains.—Mrs. Fogg visited 
a second-hand auction the other day and booght a job 
tot of kitchen furnishing goods. Fogg says every ar- 
ticle in the list has a hole in it excepting the pepper- 
box cover, and that everything leaks but the cullen- 
der and milk-strainer. 


‘‘How do you contrive to amuse your- 
self?*’ ‘**Amuse !*' sald the other woman, starting 
‘slo you know [ have my household work to du ?*' 
“Yes,’’ was the answer, ‘‘l see you have it to do-hbat 
as it ls never done, I concluded you had sume uther 
way of passing your time.’ 


It is beautifully remarked that a man’s 
mother is the representative of hie Maker. Misfor- 
tune and mere crime set no barriers between her and 
herson. While his mrother lives, a man has ope 
friend on earth who will not desert him when he ts 
needy. Her affections flow from a pure fountain, and 
cease only at the ocean of eternity. 


Two little girls, ten and eleven years old 
respectively, left their homes in Atlanta, Georgia, 
the other day, taking dolls and other little playthings 
with them, and started off on a gypsy jaunt. They 
stayed from home all one night, but were carried back 
the next day, to the great relief of their parents. Yel- 
low-back literature is thought to have put the folly 
into their heads. 


Ten inches of snow melted will make one 
inch of water. 


There are now 2,208 school districts in 
this Btate, with 18,535 schools. 


the Cincinnati Common Pieas Court. 


New Hampshire has already had seventy 
inches of snow this winter. and ie still expecting 
more. 

A woman in Toronto went begging a few 
days ago with a rag baby in her armsto excite sym- 
pathy. . 

M. Lebaudy, the leading French specula- 
tor In the last panic, 6 @nid te have made upward of 
6, 008, 000 . 

About forty-eight millions of dojlars was 
speut last Year im the Construction of buildings tea 
New York. 

The newest thing in bracelets is made of 
graduated gold coin frum a one-doliar picce to the 
double eagle, 

A number of Jewish girls of Kief, Russia, 
have been stripped naked and publicly fogged 
through the town. 

Both Senators and six of the eleven mem- 
bers of Congress from Massachusetts are in favor of 
suffrage for women, 

Ata polyglot lunch, served in Oriental 
style, in Chicago, twelve Eastern languages were 
spoken by thove presdat. 

A dressmaker of Leeds, Eng., was seri- 
ously injured by keeping threads of silk in ber mouth, 
because it had a sweet taste. 

Secretary Hunt has issued an order doing 
away with punishment by solitary confinement on 
bread and water, in the mavy. 

Thirty-one years ago E. H. Savage was 
appointed a policeman in Boston. He rose to be chief, 
and is now a policeman again. 

Senator Voorheessays he has cured him- 
self of rheumatic gout by taking lime juice in warm 
water two or three times a day. 

Ten barrels of apples were handed out in 
the streets of Cleveiand the other day. Ua each apple 
was the afivertisement of a show. 

A Paris pickpocket had just made a col- 
lection of 135 different styles of purses, when the po- 
lice interfered and crushed his ambition. 

A bill is before the Iowa Legislature to 
compel all children between eighi and ten years of 
age to attend school at least twelve weeks in each 
year. 

A Chicago child was killed by a railroad 
engine, and the father, by way of retaliation, placed 
thiobers on the track im order to wreck an express 
train. 

The city of Buffalo buys large quantities 
of coal carly in the summer, when prices are low, 
keeps it antil winter, and tnen sells it tu the pour at 
cost price, — 

It will require between cight and twelve 
months to complete the work of the Census Burean, 
Thegprinted reports will embrace about twenty thou- 
sand pages. 

A Grand Rapids man picked his teeth with 


There are 400 divorce cases pending in| 





a vaccine pulat, drew bloed from his tongue, and now 
wears that unruly member on the vutelde of his mouth. 
The virhs **tovk.*’ 


A widow of Shelbyville, Ind., aged 36, 
induéed her Aaughter to discard a lover, aged 24; she 
then wooed him herself, and with such success that 
the wedding-day ie fixed. 

Each hook and ladder company in the 
Brooklyn Fire Department is suppiled with a strong 
canvas sheet, 10 by 17 feet, for persons caught in burn- 
ing buildings to Jump tntu. 

Englishmen now take off their gloves 
when they take off their hats on entering a house, 
but it isn’t done in Paris. Gentlemen as well as la- 
dies cling to their gloves at the French capital. 


A Boston gentleman having had his pock 
etbuek containing 0 returned to him by au honest 
conductor, who found itin his etreet-car, took the 
conductor to a savings bank, and depusited the (500 to 
his credit, 

In the production of precious metals the 
past year Colorado heads the list with $24,000,000, Ne- 
vada and California showing a falling off from the 
previous year's production, Anmzona and Utah a 
slight galu, 

John Jacob Astor founded the Astor Li- 


B. Astor added at various tlines an aggregate of 
$50, 000. Now the present John Jdacol Astor has given 


$250, 0 more. 


vited a young lady toattend « public entertainment, 
employed two colored men to clean a dozen street- 
cromings between her house and the hall, 
might walk dry-shod, 


A Judge and a jury disagreed as to how 





- Miss Rosa Van Dieman, of Milwaukee, 
has brought sult against Adolphe Thicles becanse he 
kissed her. She claiins $5,000 damages. She avers that 
**he then and there did seize plain‘if! by the shoul- 
ders, put bis arm around her neck, and did then and 
there kiss her, ’’ and by reason of said act the plaintiff? 


was ‘‘greatly hurt in her feelings, and suffered and 


underwent great mental pain.’* 


West Virginia has a reckless bigamist in 
Dr. Love, a dentist, who makes a round of the prin- 
cipal towns every year, remaining from a week to 
two monthsin each. He grows sentimental ‘while 
working in the mouths of women, and has often heen 
whipped for his audacity. But in seven instances his 
advances led to marriage. The seven wives are liv- 
ing, and the doctor has gone to jail. = 


The credulity of women on the subject of 
being loved is very great: they often mistake a com- 
mon liking for a particular regard, and on this foun- 
dation bulld up casties in the air, and fill them with 
all the treasures of their bright hopes and confiding 
love: and when some startling fact destroys all, they 
feel as if the whole creation were a blank to them, 
and they were the most injured of woinen. It is safer 
se be sceptical on the subject of being loved: 


much Mr. Kobinson, of Sidney, ©., ought to pay 
Miss Aliemon for having kissed her against ber will. 
| The jury gave her a verdict of $4¥), and the Judge re- 
| duced the amoynt to $2". 

A witness in « trial at Marshall, Texas, 
asked the Judge to excuse him from the stand for a 
| minute. Going into the ante-room, he committed 
' suicide with a pistol. He had no personal interest in 
the lawenit, and why he chove that time to die ls «6 


mystery. 
_——>> + - 


A Voice from the Press. 


I take this opportunity to bear testimony to the -ff- 
cacy of your *‘Hop Bitters.** Expecting to find them 
nauseous and bitter, and composed of bad whisky, we 
were greatly surprised at their miid taste—just like a 
eup of tea. A Mrs. Cresswell and a Mrs. Connor, 
friends. have likewise tried, and pronounce them the 
Dest medicine they have ever taken for building up 
strength and toning up the system. I was troubled 
with costiveness, headache and want of appetite. My 
allments are now ail gone. I have a yearly contract 
with a doctor to look after tle health of myself and 
famiiy, but I need him not now. 





| gum, purge, regulate, puri 
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HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


EEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTH OF MIND. 
RADWAY’S 
ARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound Sesh, strong bone ands 


clear skin. If you would have fiesh firm, your 
bones sound without r complesten 
ot on DWAY'S GA AMILLIAN Mr 


A com posed of ingredients of ex tracrdina 
medical eesential te purify, heal, 
and the broken-down ~~ ae ope 
pig a LAS A NT, SAFE and PEKMANEYT ta 


treatmen cure. 

* No matter boty Ly the int mer he 
.im Tr Serofu mption, 
fits, . Sores, i] or 

Kheam, ~ a 


. OF constitutional, 
in the BLAMOD) which supplics the waste, and 
and repairs these « as and wasted tisenes the 
system. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re« 
pair must be ansound, 

The Heeoly not only ts « 
com ng remedy, but secures 
action of each of the oe. It lehes th 
pltes the Shoad Vouste with a be healthy 

Vv swith a 
rent of new life. 
Sa Trillian becomes clear, and beautiful. 
Blot Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions 
: and Ulcers soon cured. Persons 

{ering from Scrofuls, Kruptive Diseases of the 
Mou Legs, Throat and Ginnds that hay 
cumulated and spread, either from uncured 
eases of mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Su 


wor 


pa may rely upon em eure if ey! Cageapereee 
continued a t time ¢ 
ep ok sufficien o make ite Impression on 


One bottle contains more of the active aciptce 
medicines than any other. Ay en fa 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or eix 
timesasmuch. One Doliar Per Botte. 


RRR € 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURSE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
SER PER DMG ACh ce 
LARS EXPENDED FOROTHER MED- 

ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TE IANCE, 
A 


NDA} 
THE MOMENT RADWAY'S ADY RELIFF 18 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY LAREN Hid 
oO 
Vv A 


NALLY, A RDING TO Pikecrions. PA 

FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEABES TO EX 
In all cases where n or discomfort ts expert 
enced, or if seized with a Diphtheria, Sore 
on Hillows 


a? Mum Bad Coughs, Prenenn, 
Collie, Inflammation of the Kowels, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, tiney, Fever nad 


Sieer4, or with Croup, 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tie Doloreux, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
or with Lumbago, Vain in the Back or Kheumatiom, 
or with Diarrhaa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burna, Scalds or Bruises, Vhilviafrs, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, Urpmpe or Mpasin«, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY RELine will cure 
you of the woest of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S RECULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tastelesa, egantiy coated with sweet 

¥, cleanse, and strengthen, 

AY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 

the Stomach, Liver, bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 

yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 

Indigestion, rn spepsla, Billousnesa, ever, Inflam- 

mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 

the Internal Viecera, Warranted to effect a perfect 

eure, Purely vegetable, containing po mereury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

BD iiwerve the followltog symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in the Head, Acid-* 
iy of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 

vod, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Erwe- 
or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocatin ‘neations when tm a lying postere, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots of Webs before the sight 
Fever and Dll Pain in the Mead, Deficiency of Pers- 

tration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of KHADWAY'S PILLS will free the 

system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
We repeat that the reader must consult our books 


tations, Sinkin 


| and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 


brary in New York with a bequest of $400,000, Wi. | 


A youth in Raleigh, N. C., who had in- | 


that she | 





among which may be named : 
“False and True,” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,”’ 
“Radway on Scrofuin,”’ 
and others relating to different classes of Disease, 
SOLD BY DREUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter 7 to RADWAY 4 ¢0., Ne. 2 
Warren Sireet, New ¥ 


S@ information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
De, RMADWAY'Ss old estalUlisbed K. K. K. Kemepige 
than the base an‘ worthiess imitations of them, as 
there are False Kesolvents, Heliefs and Pills, Be 
sure and ask for Kadway'’s, and see that the name 
**Radway’’ is onwhat you bay. 
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. . 
New Publications. 
“New York by Sunlight and Gaslight” | 
is a work descriptive of the great American 
metropolis, ite high and low life, ite splen- 
dors and miserics, \t« virtues and vices, its 
sus palaces and dark homes of poverty 
crime, ite public men, politicians, ad- 
venturers, ite charities, frauds, mysteries, 
ee. It is written by James D. McCabe, 
author of “Paris by Sunlight and Gaslight,” 
and in a mom thrilling and entertaining | 
book. The author's long residence in New | 
York, his intimate knowledge of all the | 
various shades of city life, his extensive ex- 
plorations of the shadier side of the great 
city, with the aid of the police, have eapeci- | 
sily fitted him for the preparation of this 
work, which has been pronounced by com- | 
nt critics one of the most brilllant and 
ife-like accounts of the great city ever 
written. The work is magnificently illus 
trated with about 100 fine full page and other 
Sareving of places,life and scenes in New 
York, and contains over 700 octavo payen, 
printed on fine tinted paper,and is elegantly 
and substantially ound in the following 
styles: Fine English cloth silk finieh,@2.75 ; 
fine English cloth, silk finish, gilt edge, 
$3.25; leather, extra doubie library style, 
$3.25. The book is sold only by subscrip- 
thon and cannot be obtained at any book- 
@tore,. Douglass Bros., Publishers, 53 North 
Seventh street, Philwlelphia, Pa. 
MAUAZINES, 
The March Wide Awake is 
fine pictures, The letter press is equally 
attractive. The poems are: Two Little Pil- 
rima, Behind the Arras, A.D. 14986; March, 
badow and Echo, Catkins, and A Girl of 
the Period. The stories include The Six- 
noe of a Princess, The Sawing Matoh, 
ow I Entertained Two Littie Girls, Their 
Club and Ours, Froin the Hudson to the 
Neva, The Story of Maple Sugar, The Mis- 
fortunes of Yankee etiaen’s Family, 
What Grandmamina Did, Hannah's Snares, 
and A Mean Little Mouse. Then there are 
some excellent articlos, solid, yet entertain- 
ing asthe stories: ‘To-day, Short Stories from 
the Dictionary, A Pair of Gloves, Beautiful 
Mr. Baby. Then follow 4, to crown this, the 
month's Reading Course for the Chatauqua 
Reading Union, sparkling with wit and wis- 
dom, helpful with praction! stuygyestions and 
brilliant with tine engravings. The music 
this month is by Mr. G. W. Chadwick, the | 
inusical conductor of the Greek piay, he 
having set Miss Muloch’s “Mill Song’? es 
ally for Wide Awake. $2.00 year. D. 
brop & Co,, Boston, Publishers, 
a oe 
THE WOODEN SHOE. 


Ts wooden shoe, as we all know, is 





britllant with 


quite a national institution of France, 

and in Brittany more than in any part 
of that country ; its “clank’’ is heard every- 
where; people wear it almost habitually 
there who would fight shy of it elsewhere, 
gave on high davs and holidays, when 
*there is nothing like leather."’ lLlence tol- 
lows the necessity for asufliciently large 
brotherhood of sabotiors, wie, ustiey could 
not possibly live in towns orlurnge villages 
by reason of the cost: of transport of the 
rough inaterial exeweding the price of the 
manufactured poods are torced to reside in 
woods and forests or other places where suit- 
able timber may be available. 

Of the sabotior’s house, such as it is, the | 
State takes no netics; the tax-gatherer 
never comes near it; the owner can shift it 
tw another locality when he likes; the 
wood he has purchased iu this spot worked 
up and exhausted, away he woes to another. 
He buys a certain number of trees of the | 

uisite kind, sometinnes in a forest, so | 
somnetiines by the side of fields, which in | 
Brittany are surrounded by lofty wood | 
growth, to protect tne crops trom the violent 
gales which there prevail. 

The purchase, or rather the agreement to 

urchase, concluded at some village no- 

ry's bureau, andthe tiiuber marked, the 
gabotier comes to that place with his donkey 
cart loaded with the few poor fittings and 
furniture of his cabin, the cases of his an- | 
cient and inuch seiled bedding, his rough 
gelf-imade cradles and cots, sine well-worn 
culinary utensils, and the tools of his trade 
—w wil, felling axes and siws, large sized | 
@puges, spekeshaves, and kuives, These | 
are his only meovables: forthe rest, the site | 
on which he squats provides him, At dawn 
he comes, all duy he is laboring with the 
sweal of his brow at his roof tree—by night | 
it is finished, garnished, and occupied. 
‘ 

! 





' 


Then, if the material be abundant, he 
may remain on the chosen site fora year or 
two; If otherwise, afew imonths’ location, 
and he seeks another clearing. 

The never altering end and alm of a Bre- 
ton wooden eolunakne’s being is to fabri- 
cate sabota, and out of tuis groove he and 
his never run. Such as the father issuch is 
the son, and, for the matter of that, the 
daughter also. Children, so to speak, are to 
the manner bern of making sibots, and at | 
#0 tender an age as five or six years thev 
may be seen sinovthing, blackening, varn- 
ishing, stringing together in jolts the cover- 
ings which their parents and other relations | 
have cut, shaped, and, hollowed out into | 
chaussures forthe huinan toot. When a | 
sufficient load of sabots has been comnpleted | 
at a certain fixiny, the sabotier goes with it 
to the nearest village or town where his | 
wholesale dealer resides, and to whom he | 

of the lot. Withthe money thus 
obtained, be repiaces a few articles absolate- 
ly necessary for his wants, and with the 
residue pays for timber already brought, 
felied, and utilized. Money is put into the 

rece of a tree owner and notary, but 

@ finding ita place in that of the work- 
man. Having ne association with h- 
bors, sbburred by farmers, disdained by | 


~ en ee —_ a oe io rc rl Orr 


townefolk, thes® Selkirks, In the midst of 
high civilimtion around, live without fur- 
ther contract or intercourse with society 
| than that which has been told of, viz.,to buy 
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EVENING POST. 





IN PARENTHESES. 





**] really take it very kind, 
This visit, Mrs. Skinners 


| the Bride,*’ in due time. 


that couid be wished for. 


wood, and t sell their handicraft. 


| > — — 


“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


EE 


Berlin, Canada, Feb. 11, ‘82. ; 


FAitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride,’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition. It has realized my most sanguine cxpecta- 
tions, for it is an elegant picture. 


most beautiful picture; so you must take it for grant- 
ed that lam well satisfied with it. | should wave 
written you sooner, but I was showing it to others to 
eee what 1 could do for you. 

NELSON RUBY. 





Andersonville, Va., Feb. 11, '82. 
FAitor Post -I have received ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride.’* Am perfectly delighted withit. Every one 
that has seen it thinks it beautiful. 
11z71% TALLEY. 





Sumner, Mich., Feb. 13, ’82. 
FAitor Post Have received my picture, and was 
highly pleased with it. Was far nicer than I expected. 
ALLIBE HARVEY. 





Wellsboro, Pa., Feb. 12, °82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—We desire to ack- 
nowledge receipt of the really magnificent premium 
picture, ‘'Presenting the Bride.** We think it far 
surpasses any premium ever offered with any paper, 
and At to grace the parior of any person in the land, 
May the old Saturday Evening Post and those con- 
nected with Italwaysenjoy peace and prosperity is 

the wish of an old and constant reader, 
Mus, A. KIMBALL. 





Weatherford, Tex., Feb. 9, ‘82. 
FAitors Post—I received wy premium for The Post, 
and was very much delighted to get such a nice prize. 
i think it well worth the money I sent alone, and I 
like your paper very much, 
Ono. FE. NEwrorrt. 


Lexington, Ky., Feb. 9, °82. 
FAltor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came in due time, and farexceeds my greatest 
expectations. It is pronounced perfeetly lovely, And 
your paper—well, I Just couldn't do without it, Ac- 
cept my earnest thanks; and will do all in my power 
to increase your subscription list. 
Mus. KB. ALLIEZ GORDON. 





Hader, Minn., Feb. 6, '82. 
FAitor Post—I recetved my Photo-Oleograph, *'Pre- 
senting the Bride,** and am very much pleased with 
it. It surpasses all my expectations, | think it itself 
is well worth what | paid for both it and the paper, 
EKNKsT M. Lewis, 





Amite City, La., Feb. 7, ‘82, 

FAlitor Post 
to me on the 6th inst., and was more 
become the owner of the beautitul pieture. 


than happy to 


for double its price. 
“=. a GUIDRY, 





Hants, N. Y., Feb. 5, '89. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday, and am very much pleased with it. 
my earnest thanks forit. Lhave showed itto several, 
and they all think iteleyant, I can eet you sume sub- 
scribers If you will send each one a picture, 
Lita A. Baller, 


Elgin, N. Y., Feb. 12, ’82. 


Editor Post—I received my premium tast night, and | 


It is Just lovely, and 
It is eo real that one cau 
dimficulty. L wish you 


am more than pleased with it. 
is admired by all who see it. 
read the story without any 
SUCCES>s. 

BENJAMIN CAMPBELL. 





Hueneme, Cal., Feb. 8, ‘82. 
FAitor Post—1 received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
It is fully as good and as 
beautiful as you represented it to be, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. 1 will use my best endeavors 
to get up aclub for your very interesfing paper. 
J.R. MAXreyY, 





Turner, Mo., Feb. 15, '82. 
FAlitor Saturday Evening Post —Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presentiug the Bride, '* v as duly received, and 
gave entire satisfaction. It exceeds vur most san- 
guine expectations in coloring and expression. We 
know it will be a good advertisement tur you in this 
part of the country. 
Mus, J. A. PRATT. 





Paris, Texas, Feb. 13, ‘82. 
Fditor Post—Your premiunr,, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, **' received by to-day's mail. Am well picased 
with it; it is indeed a beaatiful picture. You have 
fuldlled your promise to the letter. 
ANGIE [8aBbEL WELLS. 





Tallahassee, Fla., Feb. 15, ‘82. 
EAttor Saturday Evening Post —! received the beau- 


} viful picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** and lam very | 


much pleased with it. Lhave shown it to a great 


many of my friends, and all think it ts perfectly 


I thank you for such a beautful present. 
May WHISTLER. 


lovely. 





Sharp's Mills, Ind., Feb. 14, 82. 
FAitor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** recetved, and te all you represented It to be, 
Lam decidedly well pleased with it, and simply con- 
sider it magnificent, 
M,. F. Swagp. 





Franklin, Texas, Feb. 10, 82, 
Editor Post—-Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, '*' came all right. Thanks for same, as it ts all 
it lo aw thing of beanty— 


whieh is forever. 
aed 3. D. Bru. 








I wow have it | 
framed and hanging gp. All whosce it say it is a 


-**Presenting the Bride** waa delivered | 


Itisace- | 
tually the best premium that was ever belure offered | 


Accept | 


I have not seen you for en age, 
(The wretch has come te dinner !) 


**Your daughters, too, what loves of girls 


What heals for paintets’ easels | 
Come bere aud kiss the infant, dears, 
(Aad give it p’ rape the measics!) 


"What, little Clara left at home?’ 
Well, now Leal! that shabby; 

I should have loved to kiss her éo, 

| (The flabby, dabby, babby!) 

' 


**Your charming boys | are are home 
From Reverend Mr. Kussel"s: 

*'Twas very kiud to bring them both, 
(What boots for my new Breseseis:) 


‘and Mr. 8., T hope he's weft; 
Ah ! though he lives so haudy, 

He never now drops in to sap, 
(The better for our brandy.) 


‘Come, take a seat: I long te hear 


About Madilda » marriage, 
You're come of course to spend the day, 
(Thank Heaven, | hear the carriage!) 


**What ' must you go? next me I hope 
You'll give me lounger tefsere, 

4 Nay. [shall see you down the etairs, 

(With most ancommon pleastire!) 


‘Good-bye, good-bye; remember all 
Nexttime you take your inners; 
(Now, David mind I'm net al home 
In future to the Skinners!** 
~Tom Hoop. 
oo aE 


Humorous. 


| When a girls talks About the ‘‘two strings 
to her beau,'* can It be possible that she means his 
suspenders? 


An Irishman tells of a woman who was 
90 cross-eyed that she put her spectacles on the back 
| of her head, 


Seeing a naughty boy steala ride on the 
saep ofa jail wagon, Krauf exclalned, “Ah, you 
will soun get a more comforjable seat inside.'’ 


The Emperor William’s regent illness was 
caused by an over-indulgence in lobster. Even the 
king upon bis throne is not 6 mighty as a lobeter. 

—>- © —- 
Educated Women. 

Refined and educated women will sometimes suffer 
in silence for years from kidney dig@ases, or coustipa- 
tion and piles, which could easily be cured by a pack- 
age of Kidnev-Wort. There is harily a woman to 
be found that does not at some time eaffer from some 
of the diseases for which this great remely is a spe- 
cific, [tis put upin liquid and dry forms, equally 
efficient. —Springficid Unton, 

OO 
Worth Sending For. ° 

Dr. J. H. Schenck, of this city, bas just pablished 
a book on ‘“‘Diséases of the Langs and How They 
Can be Cured, ** which he offers to send free, post- 
paid, toallapplicants. It contatnsvaluable tuforma- | 
tion for all who suppose them»>elves amMicted with, or 
Hable to, any disease of the throatorlungs. Address 
Dr. J. HW. SCHENCK & SON, 533 Archst., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mention this paper, 

— oo 
Important. | 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
wage Expressave and Carriage Hire, stop at GKAND 
Ustos Hork., oppesite Grand Central Depot, 40 | 
clegant rooms, fitted up at acost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to @l and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Tlorse-cars, stages, and elevated raflroads to all de- 
potas, Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any ether first-class hotel| 
in the city. | 
| — _——— — 
| @ld Gold Bought. Silver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- | 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 82 ° 
| Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention TUE Post, 
| -— ——— 6 <a | 

A NATURAL healthful bloom for the cheeks, and 

softness of the hands i» attaimed by the use of , 
| Pearl's White Glycerine. 

eee 

4—° When our readers answer any Adver- | 
tisement found tn these columme« they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 

Post. 














HOSTETTERY 











Hostetter*s Stomach Bitters is the great household 
| medicine of the American people, and is taken every- 
where as a safeguard against epidemics, and endem- | 
, fea, as a remedy for dyspepsia, billousness, and irreg- 
ularities of the bowels, as a cute for chills and fever | 
| and rheumatic ailments, as a sedative in nervous 
casts, and as a general invigoramt and restorative. | 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 





‘ 





~~ . 


. Change of Life. 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from theaterug ih _ 

an early stage of development. The tendenty to cam 
eerous humors there is checked very speedily hy ite age, © 
It removes faintness, fiatulency, destroysall craving 
fer stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. - 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplesmmess, Depression and Indi. 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight, 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its usa... 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act tn 

harmony with the laws that govern the female 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex 
Compound ts unsurpassed. . 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABI® ©OR., 
POUND ie prepared at 233 and 835 Westorn Avenyw, 





Warner Brothers 


The great aupertority 
of Coraline over hort or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use ft in all our 
leading Corsets. 


$10 RBEWARD.. 
will be paid for.any 





Corset in which the 
toe )=0 Oo bveaks) «With 5 
months’ ordinary wear. 
Price by mall, W.B. (eon- 
iy , &. 50; Abéems nee: 
ealthor Nursing, : 
Coreline or Flexible. fap 
$1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading - 
chants. Beware of we - 
less imitations boned 
with cord, 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Loom 








FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


| AND BOWEL 


a OEE Sa Se this remedy wil 


PILES. Plaint is very my | 
complicated with co:.i.»stion. Kidney-We: 
ictreagthens the wes-:encd parte and quie 
pycures @!l kinds of Piics even wien physicians 
fend medicines havo belre failed. 

tw If you have either of these troubles 


Price ¢1.] USE [Gruggiete soil) 
KIDNEY-WORT 


GENTS WANTED.—A Rare Chance ty make 
money rapidity, selling our new Be 


New York by Sunlight and. Gaslight 


Showing up the New York of to-day, with its ray 
aces, its crowded thoroughfares, tts rushing elea 
trains, its countless sights, its romance, its mystery, 
ite dark crimes and territle tragedies, its charities, 
and, iu fact, every phase of Wein the grea ° 
Don*t waste time selling slow hooks, but send for eff- 
culars giviug full table of contents, terms to agents, 
etc. Prospectus now ready, and territory in #reat 
demand. Address DOUGLAS BROS., « 
8 North Seventh st., Philadelphia, Pa 
Mention this paper, 
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_ Free! Cards! Free! ~~ 
We will send free by mail asample set of our Ger- 
man, Frencir, English and Américan fancy —_ 
with a price list of over a hundred different design 
on receipt of a stamp for postage. They are not_ad- 
vertising cards, but large fine pictare chromo cards, 
on gold, silver and tinted grounds, forming the fmest 
collection in the world. We will also enclose a con- 
fidential price list of our large and «mall chromos. 
Address F. GLEASON &£CO., 4 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. : 
AGENTS WANTED. OFFIUIAL LIFE AND 
‘ mw 
PRIAL OF GUITEAU. 
Send 30*cemta in «tamps for outfit. Book now . 
FORSHEE & MeMAKIN, CINCINNATI, O._ 
: The Horse-Shoers' Companion. arts 
Hstructions on makingand fitting sh pre’ 
the feet, stabling aud care of feet. fA book of, 4 
. Price, 0 cen t stamps : 
Teaac A, Cavanagh, rng, Co., Marylee a. 





CORALINE CORSETS.. 
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“Tre hardest dice to throw—Prejudice. 
qrath is a greater stranger than fiction. 
Temporary 


“a There is Hardly am Adult Person 
but is sometimes troubled with kidney digi- 
= which is the most prolifie and dangerous cause 


oo” disease. There is no sort of need to have any 
— kidney or urinary trouble if Hop Bitters are 


pien occasionally. 


atie vote is generally the result of a 


peotty question. 
War-cry of the period—‘*Tekhar ! 


wer bands off o' my left arm!’’ 


" Ageneral shouldn’t be too straight. He 
gaght to lean & little upon his staff, 


4 youth following h‘s own bent is apt to 
Fal nto straightened circumstances. 


The unpleasant appearance of even the 
post amiable and intelligent face, when covered with 
grface irritations, as froin tetter, pimples or eczema 
gn be dissolved naturally by Dr. Benon’s Skin Cure, 
ga excellent toilet dressing; it cures dandruff of the 


ealp. 
If one dog can be placed on a scent, how 
pany can be placed on a trade dollar? 


Out West when a man dies of delirium 
tremens, they say he died s natural death. 


The way for a desolate old bachelor to se- 
care better quarters is to take a ‘*better half,’" 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
will at alltimes, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female sys- 
wm. Address Mrs. Lydia KE, Pinkham, 2338 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass., for circular, 


A bar-ometer—When you see a fellow 
tree sheets to the wind and the other fluttering. 


“[ prefer lighter literature,’’ said the 
goaty man, when the Unabridged fell on his toes, 


“Ah,"’ said Brown, “nice morning; just 
the right kind of weather to work—if it wasn't for the 
work." 


“Reagh on Rats.”’—Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rata, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. 


A Chicago man was shot at the other 
night as he sat toasting his shins around the family 
swve, As the ball missed, the probability is that he 
hired some one to do the shooting, in order to show 
his wife how dangerons it is for him to be at home 
evenings. 

Skinny Wen.— ‘‘Wells* Health Renewer’’ restores 
bealth and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §1. 


An agonized father applied toa policeman 
to assist him in finding his boy. ‘‘Has he any par- 
Ueular mark about his person by which he can be 
identified ?’’ asked the official. ‘*Yea,*’ was the re- 
ply, ‘when he over-feeds himself he has awful cramps 
in bis stomach. *’ 

“Bachupaiba.”’—Quick, complete “cure, all an- 
boying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists. 


An exchange has an article headed ‘Get 
Hold of a Boy's Heart.** That will do well enough if 
tisagirl you are advising, but we had rather ,et 
hold of a boy’s collar with one hand and his pistol- 
pocket with the other, You.can make more headway 
feasouluy with a boy in that manner. 

; mani nneipitiliiaaamannans 
The Key to Health. 


Have you found the key to perfect health and 
Mrength? It ls Kidney-Wort, the only remedy that 
evercoin’s at once the inaction of the kidneys and 
bowels, It purifies the blood by cleansing the system 
of foul humors and giving strength to the liver, kid- 
beysaud bowels to perform their regwar functions. 
See displayed advertisements, 


Keep 





KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


—LIVER.-— 


It has specific action on this most important 










FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCOCISTS. 


When I say cure, Udo not mean merely to stop them 


Lom 
sentient and then have them return again. "T mean 
Fits, cure. I have made the diseases ot 
ww! Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness 
worst one study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
tT Rot po Because others have failed, is no reason 
tse and oy ecelvinga cure, Send at once fora treate 
Exprese gt %, Buttle of my infallible remedy. 
t es and Post Office. It costs you nothing for @ 

andI willcure you. Address 

UR. H. G. Xoor, 183 Pearl St., New York. 















7 experience; i. 
iy 3 “1. P, CHILDS, Troy, 0. 
rd UM SMITH Pb. 


Ce, —— and Smithegraph 
rofitant Keep you and several assistants in your town 
RF clrculas Dlored receiving, Mistributing aud post- 
You. Trawy te. Youcan employ ehildren to Pp 
State ravelers ean reduce ex tto 
population of your  ~ aaanae next to pothing. 


4 f ARDS, Feather, 
Ua se plcn taut Hed Sprnes Bete taney apes 





——Facetie. 


insanity— Time ‘“‘out of 








DR. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md. 


We give above a correct likeness of this well- tnowu 
and successful physician and surgeon, who has made 
a life long study of Nervous Diseases and the Dis 
eases of the Skin, and he now stands in the highest 
rank, as authority on these special and distressing 
diseases, In the course of his practice he discovered 
what now are renowned in medical practice, viz: a 
combination of Celery and Chamomile in the shape of 
Pills, They are used by the profession at large, and 
constantly recommended by them, 

It is nota pateut medicine, Itis the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the following special discases, and are worthy of a 
trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared 
expressly tocure sick headache, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleepless- 
ness, dyspepsia and nervousness, and will cure any 
case, 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 0 cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes fur $2.50, to any address, 

CHAS. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton Street, New 
York City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's reme- 
dies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 





DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


ie Warranted to Cure 


ZOZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
IMNPLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 7] 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
ra SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCGS on all parts of the 











Ss eater «0 Raetews on com eae Cumemes, ond 
free f Se Eras nbae nea paring 
2 « 


1 Prices to $2. 

latreduction Box of Beods, containing every. 
pecessary for a family Garden. Large size packets of 
the following choice varieties: New Cuban Queen Water. 
New Golden Gem Muskmelon, American Wonder lea, 


_- 


, our 








Brtre Barly Valentine Beans, Bastion's Extra Early R 
Turnto Beet, immer Flat 
Dutch Cabbage, Perfection Drumhead Savoy Cabbage, Jm 
proved Long nge Mowells eon 

“ pm eee ao on Oucumber, Phila. Butter 
- Suger Parentp, Posphen ‘Extr 
j . ar ° e 
ead tors Radish, Golden Globe Summer - 


Collection, comprising 10 Packets of the 
Ubeleoes © Deoda, cout postpaid on receipt of 98 
ents, 5 collections for $1.00. P 


Stamps accepted as 
° ne, and 
reliable, ond we feel certain of making & permanent ous 
tomer of every purchaser of one of these boxes 

Oer Catalogue 








Seedsmen, 


sent free to any address. 
JOHNSON & STOK 
1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


| era aupplied with Liank cards, m Card 
| Co., West Haven, Oonn, 


sexn Without Cuarce 
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LONGUOTA 


No Smoke. No Smell. Absolutely NON-EXPLO-~ 
SIVE, sen‘ for circular and Price-List. %..a& W. 
MM. MMITH, 8. FE. Cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Phila. 








Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and 8, E. Cor- 
ner of Delaware Avenue and Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat. Over 100 acres under cultivation, 

rowing Landreth's Garden Seeds.  Landreth's 

ural Hegister and Almanac for 142, with eatalogue 
of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, 





ae ElegantNE WSTYLE Chron arda, Mose 
Rose- Buda 

10 Leaces, ete, Lithographed in the moat 

FASHIONABLE colora, your name printed 

OUK of the must locely Samples you ever saw, itn- 

ite ’ Ag ante vw t. Our atock up Bevel Gilt Bdye, 

is unequaled, We pay Ayeuts the hiphest commtsstion 

and oper the moa elevant and useful premtiume of 


Lilies, Ferna, Scrolls, Autumn 
thereon in Gold & Jet Mc. Please send te. for our 
Imported Embossed Chrome & Hatin Fringe Uards 
any reliable Card House in the Un ates. Print- 





aad 


oo“ Ka 
Rules aod Designs OY, ‘ 
Pu ote., will 
wy clareon recaps 06 cha, in peomngs tamper meme? 





k_ STARTLNG - SENSATION 


Nature’s Lest Secret! 


Another Revolution! 
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We use but two sizes of Diamante Brilliante—the 
end ring, cach |-Barat stone, the sted Dheratse. They are pet 
dollar-store goods, but are sold in Phiimdeiphia for 66 to 818 ench. 
. tanta, 


éon’t colt Diamante but ese them as a Pre 


_ 7 some money on the Gret year's eub- 
scripuicea ; we te we promise and give « premium. 
° which does Rot meet or exceed the nt my) our readers 
our wort is thrown away, and mext year we can't expect to Gad 
you & member of the Post family. 


ve them eifll not only help ws 

but continue our patrons fur many years. new a 

cost more money and are worth mere than any premium «: ot 
eGvred velore, for every subseriver is real 


TEN OOLLARS FOR NOTHING 


* 
We mean business and can't afford to misiead or misrepe 
No wore sultable present could be selected for anybody 
Our OGer.~O0 “of three deliare ve te send 
The Saturday Bvenin oue year—5i mes, any one of 
the Diamante Hri 


We warrant them wo be solid gold (neither 
relied goid nor mated), and guarantee their prompt and safe de 
livery. A club Py twe subscribers © The Peat, one year, 

panied by 64, ities the sender to elther the =e) 
Stud, or Karrings, Free. A club of three, one year, « 
OG, entities the sender to any twe of the three premiums, . 
Aelub of four, one year, and OH, entities the sender ve tie 
Ring, Sted, and Earrings. free; or, for 64, we will extend your 
subscription twe yearn, 204 send ether King, Rtud or herrings 
asa premium, free. For 6G, will extend subscription three 
ears, 204 forward any two of the articles as a premium. Vor 

SM, will extend subscription four yeura, end send ali three 
premienss, free. (iub subscribers receive aay one fem »b 
sending 84 lnstead of 82. All premiums sent by registered mal 
Postage on paper and premiums prepaid in every case. Note. —If 
the promiume are not as represented in every particular, reure 
them at once, aud we wi!!! return your nemey promyptiy. The 
Premiums may be sent to ope address and the payer te another 

“TIME TRIES ALI. THINGA."—The Poot ls pot 00 
experiment ; \t is the oldest Hterary and family payer in Ameria 
now in ite sixtieth year, and this ofier should not be confounded 
with the tempt peapee of irrespousitie parties. It le a le 
sixteen page weekly, elegantly printed, fwided, cut, and bow 
Ite fetion le of the highest order—the very best thenght of the 
best writers of Kurope and America. It covers the whole Geld of 
& first-class family paper; hee Fashion, Needlework, Fireside 
Chat, Anewers to Inquirers, Kelentific, News, aad other depart 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, etc. Each votume contains twenty - 
six Serials, from the pens of the best living suthors, 204 apwarde 
of five hundred short stories. and furnishes an amount of mrietly 
fret clase reeting matter, alike intresting to every member of 
the home-circle, which cau be obtaingt eoubere else at O78 year 
The Pust ls the cheapest oo im existence, 1 base never missed 
an leeue, and as Wour reliability refer to aay beak, ox 
of reputatle Orm ia Philadetpnia. 

In ordering state which of the premiums le desired. Mize of 
finger may be ottalued by cutting « hole the proper size in ould 
paper or card board, Hemittances should be made by post-office 
money order, registered letter, or bank draft. Address, 


The Saterday Evening Puct 1% Hanscom M., Phrila.. Pe 
oo 1 Yq has been declared ¢ idemic by the 
SM A LL natene Board of Health, ons a 

> yamphiet bas been prepared to 
I ( XxX Inetruce the people in the ‘‘pleio 
1 #) CTS facts about Small Pox and Vace 
e nation.” * It gives clear answers to 
the many questions asked every day when it is the 

‘talk of the town,’* and has, in fact, three dollore 

worth of professional advice tur only TEN CENTS. 


Sent by mall by 
MURKAY HILL PUBLISHING CO., 























largest aud most complete general 
k Ato and Ornamental Roses, etc., 


Chotee Novelties. 

New pitied ‘aces Saas seus mailed free to all who 

apply. Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


“FASHION CHAT. 








NE of the prettiest sights in this pro 
salc world of ours is a well-managed 
ancy Dress Itall. The bright faces, pow- 
dered, curied, and frizzed hair, the drenses, 
costly, grotesjue, piquante, or beautiful, as 
the case may be. 

Here a fuiry, there a yipsy.a nun, a fisher- 
girl, a sprite, ete., ete. A fair-faced “Marie 
Stuart" flirting with the “King of Ashan- 
tee;"' a nun whirling in the embrace of a 
“devil;"' while a “Caller Herrin’’’ chats 
with the utmost freedom to a “Sir Launce- 
lot ;” and a “gipsy”’ exacts the homage of a 
“King Arthur.” 

It ia no easy matter to decide upon the 
costuine to be worn on such an occasion, 6s- 
pecially if one has the wish to be unique 
and not join the army of ‘flower-girls, 
fairiesn,"' etc. 

The age, height, Agure,and general cachet | 
je of the utmost tinportance. A_ simall, 
stumpy woman, for exuinple, could not ap- 
pear as Maury Queen of Soota, Cleopatra, 
Joan ot Arc, Helen of Troy, or such ocele- 
brated personages of history, while a long 
lean yirl should not wear a very short and | 
outre © mtiiuiine, 

A lady with such a figure would do well 
to have a‘ Watteau"” dross witha aae or a 
ovstume of the reign of Elizabeth, with high 
eollar or ruff ani pulted sleeve. The tight 
pointed bodies of this period sets off asimall 
waist to the greatest advantage, and the 
ekirt sticking out very wide all round = in- 
creases the slim appearance. This dress is) 
not suitabie for any one witha round face, 
The forehead must be low, as the hair, to be | 
correct, should be dragged off and almost | 
hidden under the cap, while the shape of | 
the face inust be oval to suit the stiff bigh | 
collar up round the throat. 

Small, piquante girle with nice figures | 
shoald wear peaxwits' costuines, such as that | 
of a milk-inaid, a “Zingara,” shephordonses, | 
etc., otc. Small yirls with flat figures can 
make themselves look very nico by wearing | 
a Kato Greenaway costuine. 

Another thing to be remembered in, that 
you need net be afraid of using old or cheap 
materials, for it inatters very little when the 
dress is made up. 

It will probably not be worn more than 
twice. Old black satin and velvet do very 
well at nightand very cheap white or light 
coloured satins can be used for skirts. Bodices 
should be imade of rather better stuff, as | 
they do not fit well when made of fimsy mna- | 
terial. 

I will first describe one or two perfectly | 
Original costumes suitable for piquante girls 
with good figures. 

My first is called “Gold."’ Thisis quite a 
short costume, and must be worn by a fair 
or red-haired yirl. Short plain skirt of gold- 
colored satin, trimmed with rows of gold 
coins round the edge. The bodice, also of 
gold satin, in a tight cuirasse laced up the 
back, cutin aluw round, back. and front, 
with short sleeves covered in three rows of 
gold coins. ‘These coins should be thickly 
sewn all around thetop of the bodice. 
Necklace of gold coins. Very long gold 
mittens or Swedish gloves, with gold bang- 
les and bracelets on the upper part of the 
armsand on the wrists. 

The hair, which must bo thickly powder- 
ed with gold powder, nay be done in one | 
long plait hanzing down the back or tightly | 
curled round the head. 

An open-work cap of gold coing should | 
be worn, or strings of coins twisted round 
the hair. <A scarf of gold-colored «gauze, 
with bright gold threads in it, should be 
tied loosely round the hips, and also should 
bave an edying of gold coins. The stock- 
ings must be of gold silk, and the little 
shoes of goid-colored sutiu like the dress, 
with coins on the front. Very large gold 


| row skirt of soft yellow 


let silk stockings, and black pointed shoes “the cup that 


with large diamond buckles. Large black 
or scarlet fan with the king, queen, and ace 
of one sult painted on it. 

A very artiatic “Inoroyable” drem whici 
would suit « tali woman with large features 
and good eyes, is the fullowing :—Coat, with 
long tails of dark, dull blue silk or satin. 
Huge revers of pale salmon-colored silk, 
which open and show the bare neck. Larye 
bow of sot ususlin and lace round the 
throat, the hair done up in pinned curle on 
the top of the head. 

The sleeves of the coat are to the wrist, 
and have a frill of real old lace. The ovat- 
talls are lined with pale piuk silk, and have 


very large Glagres butwaset the beck, and | not allowed to stand longer than five inin- 


cheers,” surprised 
At a little. But our leo 
that it was sclentifically cor- | 


” the stud- | 


euts ut the 
turer ex pli 
rect. 

Tie tow leaves being thrown on the boll- | 
inu water, fusteul of the boilimg water be- 
ing thrown on to thein, reanipa the extrac- 
tion of the tannin, which is #o lnjurious,and 
the result was aimost refreshing beverage, 
veither toostrong vor to weak, and with @ 
delicate aroma seldom to be obtained in the 
ordinary way. The following ovnditions, 
however, were to be strictly observed; the 
water must be at boiling point, and freshly 
boiled, not water which Mipaimmered all the 
uiternoon. 

There must beone geod spoonful of tea 
for each person, and “one for the teapot,” 
aceording tw tradition; and the tea must be 
thrown in the instant after the water, and 


| 
{ 
} 





fastening the double breast in front, which | 11... 4 little wire strainer is placed over the 


is quite short, and only reaches w the 
waist. Skirt of pale pink silk, very short 
in front, and the train at the back, Over- 


less, artistically draped, of white brocade, | 


with a dull, blue pattern on it. 
Embroidered pink silk stockings and 
shoes to match, with very high heels, cock- 
od hat of dull blue silk lined with pink,and 
ornamented with silver filagree braid. This 
hat may be inade to wear on, the head or 
carried inthe hand. If intended for the 


| latter purpose it is easy to cut it out in card- 


board the shape of a modern French gend- 
arine’s hat, and paste the silk over. There 
should also be a very tall cane, with a bow 
and ends of dark blue and pale pink rib- 
bons. 

This isavery offective dross, and could 
be easiiy made out of one or two old even- 
ing dresses. The blue and white brocade 
tunic would be the difficult part, but that 
might be dispensed with altogether, merely 
looping up the pink skirt on one side to 
showa short, white lace pettioat. This 
dress inust be rather exaggerated in all the 
details, us it belongs to a very extraordinary 
period in the history of costume. It would 
look well in other colors; for exauiple, tur- 
quoise blue satin coat lined with deep criin- 
gon, and pale lemon-colored train over white 
luce petticoat, 

‘The “‘artistic’’ colors now #o much in vogue 
such as “old gold"’ terra cotta, copper, or 
peawoock blue should not be used for this 
dress, as they would look out of place. 
Broad stripes and large flowered brocades 
do excellently for it, and those patterns 
were much affected attae end of the last 
century in France. 

For a small thin girl a Kate Greenaway 








costume is becoming and pretty. Very nar- 
muslin, short 
enough to show the ankles. The skirt has 
three little gathered flounces round the 
edge. 

Very high waisted bodice of the same,cut 
in a little round to leave the throat bare, with 
short putfed sleeves, Soft white sash of var- 
row serge Kilk; bunch of pule pink roses 
tucked in at the belt in front. Lony, creasy 
gloves of white Swedish kid or lace niit- 
tens. 

With this costume éhe hair is arranged to 
look short and curly. Very large Pamela 
hat of straw, trimined at one side with a 
bunch of roses,and tied under the chin with 
white ribbcns. 

Old-fashioned pointed shoes of black kid 
with elastic sandals crossod over the foot 
and round the ankles. Basket of roses on 
the arms. This dresa is very effective made 


be color in the bair and cheeks. 

The much-debated Greek dress is charim- 
ing tor ladies with classical features and 
fine arais and shoulders, ‘The ims#kiny is of 
the simplest description. Cacheinere, |lama, 
and the soft Indian and Chinese silks are 
adapted fur this graceful garment, which 
depends entirely on the flow and number 
of its little felds and creases for beauty and 
correctness of appearance. 


The dress is made in this way: You take 


| two separate breadths of stutl, as long as 
| you are tall (this allows enough for pulling | 
/upand draping) and sew together two- 


fan, with “Money” in large letter. This | thirds of the way up. The space left open 


dress would be exceedingly effective if it 
: ' is for the arius come through. Alony the 
were wel] made; the hair should look quite | pol the twob a lletematmaneal 


golden. 
for the purpose,and the ovina can be bought 


My second costume—intended for the 


: , —is called card | 
saine type of duinnel—is called cards. This | makes the material go into little folds on thé , unadorned squares were red in one row, 


is a short black costume. Satin would be 
the best uiaterial to use. The skirt is quite 
short and plain, aud has a cardsewu op at 
one side. 

There is « pointed scarf of black satin ar- 
ranged on thix skirt, with the cards sewn 
all along the edye. 

The bodice, « square “cuirasse” laced up 
the back, has cards sewn round the neck 
half-way round. Long black gloves and 
silver ornaments can be worn with this 
drew, and alittle scarlet silk cap twisted 


~ pound the bead, and fastened with diamond 


stars. The hair would look well powdered 
with guver ur Wuawond dust. Blacs or soar. 


vinaeloegeann, yradgeer stig, omen? | loops opposite each other, leaving a space for 


' 





spout of the teapot, to prevent any of the | 
leaves escaping, and when all tie cups have | 
been poured out, the teapot may be halt- 
tilled again with boiling water for the ‘#eo- | 
ond brew.” 

“Russian tea,” or tea with slices of lemon 
instead of imilk or cream, is the best for 
thuse who suffer from indigestion. It may 
be taken hot, in cups, just likethe ordinary | 
tea, and nay besugared or not according to | 
taste; but it should never be very strong. | 
The lemon counteracts the injurious pro- 
perties of the “social herb,’”’ and when once 
a taste is acquired for it, it will often be pre- | 
ferred to milk. 

No teapot makes better tea, as a rule,than | 
the old-tushioned brown earthenware; but | 
this is not sufficiently elegant for drawing- | 
room use. A silver teapot is the correct 
thing, but for my own part 1 prefer a china 
one, Ww imateh the cups and suucers,as being 
more easily cleansed, and not liable w rust 
or corrode. Metal teapots are objectionable | 
and have been known to be poisonous if | 
kept long in use; they are so much more 
diflicult to dry than china, and, always re- 
inaining tnore or leas damp, they give the 
tea a sodden taste, 

It inay be mere fancy, but it is indisputa- 
ble that teatastes better out of pretty cups 
than out of uzly ones. Ionce saw a fush- 





ionable wsthetic tea-service of hideous dark | 
brown china, as grotesque in fori as it was | 


inharinonious in color, Snakes formed the 
handles to the cups.a Japanese-looking grif- 
fin surmounted the teapot, and a dog eft 
face like Cerberus seemed to be peepin 
into the cream-jug, while the sugar sepuited 


in a brown lily, round which a serpant was | 


oolled. ‘There was no pleasure in drinking 


toa served in so “intensely utter’ a manner | 


and the brown china had the effect of mak- 
ing it look even more washy than it was, I 
thought with longing regret of a tea-service 
which I remembered aservice of blue-bord- 
ered china with forget-ine-nots, which some- 


how seemed to impart a delicious flavor to | 


teu, coffee, cocoa, or Whatever they contain- 
od. It is doubtful whether tea will ever yo 
out of fashion, and, even if it did, there 
would still bo found votaries who could not 


| do without it. 
These will do well to bear in mind that | 


much of the enjoyment of the tea depends 
on the widy in which it is pre 
ved. When bally wnade and badly sent up, 
we can hardly wonder at its adversariés pro- 
ss against it; but when preper care and 
attention have been bestowed upon the pre- 
paration and the acooupaniments of it, and 
It is not taken more than once, or at uost 
twice a day, few can deny that tea is the 
nost palatable as well asthe most hurmless 
nerve-stimulant that we possess. 

The Christinas and New Year's cards were 


Inore uUlMeroUs than ever this year, ancl | 


certainly more beautiful. Those on ivory 
or ivorine, and also those on white satin, 
were worthy of framing, a8 a great many 
have been. I have recently seen inany of 
the most effective, arranged in various ways 
which show then off to advantage. One way 


was in a good-sized gilt frame, which stood | 


eutirely in white, but in this casethere must | OU 4 low eusel on a table. The back 


i round 
was also gilded. Fourof the best cards were 


| fildect in from the back,like a set of pictures, 


| chocolate or vonbons, 


| the neck. This isthe way to get into it; | 
aime veny eoeap. | you button the loops when it is on, and pull 


| up the spare stuff through a girdle. This 
| body, and hang gracefully trom the waist. 
Broad gold or silver bracelets may be worn 
on the upper part of the arms and at the 
wrists. Gloves cannot be worn with a 
Greek costume ; they are inappropriate. 


Fireside Chat. 
THE MAKING OF TEA. 

T a cooking class held recently, a new 
A method of maki 








ng tea was introduced 

on the principle of “putting the cart 

vwiore the horse,’’ or, in other words, first 

ting she teapot with boiling water, and 
then wing in the tea to float on the to 
This plan, so or fe variance wit 

any couuouly received notions respecting 


; 





awnd a tifth, in a cireular space, in the cen- 
tre. A larger frame, holding more and 
simaller cards, stood on a higher easel in a 
corner of the room. One lady had arranged 
all her prettiest cards in one of the standing 
screens Intended for photographs. Acoord- 
ing to the size of the vacant space, so she 
had assorted and adapted her cards, Several 
of the satin, painted cards have been fitted 
into the tops of quilted silk and satin hand. 
kerchief, glove, and tie sachets, alsoon the 
sides of the square sutin hand bags now so 
fushionable with ladies. Round the edge is 
embroidery of silk or gold beads. These 
sachets and bags were given, filled with 
intended for orna- 
inental use afterwards. I have heard of 
several quilts being made of commoner 
cards, for nurseries, and hospitals. One was 
arranged in large squares of red and dark- 
blue twill. In the centre of every alternate 
Square a card ws tacked, and so arranged 


| that one row of cards fitted in between the 


other row, and not in regular lines, The 


dark blue in the other, and so on; so that 
the whole was attractive and pleasing to the 
eye. The quiltsare so managed that they 
fold up easily, one row doubling up over 
the other. 

A fancy cretonne lining is added at the 
back; so that, if the child or patient is 
tired of Jookiny at the cards, the whole can 
be turned over and the pretty cretonne cov- 
erlid substituted. I have seen one or two 
entire backs of sinall pianos covered with 
cards. The size is first cut out in very thin 
wood, covered with colored glazed or gold 
paper, and the cards arran el on in some 
sort ot design. Chimney and stand- 
*Dg SCrecus are alav covered in the sane 





way. 


land ser- | 


| Value of opposition, even ia private 


(Correspondence. 


Rex, (Pliny, W.Va.)—We are nut 
in prize-ring matters, but think thas Heenan 
three times—once with Sayers, with Morviesey. at 
with King. He beat Kiug, was teatem by Morr: = 
andsfought what is given as » draw with Sayers, 
do not think King and Sayers ever fougint, We 

Laura M. K,, (Junction,Tenn.)—4 
son*s autograph is merely his name written on 
own hand. 2. We do not know how the phreat ttt 
good season fn the ground™’ originated, anu must 4 
fess that to us there is nothing so remarkable pre 
the sentence as to make jis origin a matter uf macy 
importance, 

BROKEN-HEARTED, (New York,N. Y.)~ 
We would advise you to give up seeking the girt’y 
gvod, She does sot want young men as mora! 
ers. Tell her you love her and want her for your op 
good, aud that she (being an angel, and sv forth) 
the one to lift you up te nearly perfection, You are 
just the kind of goud yqung man to delight a Prudent 
mother, and to make her daughter civil to the 
sultor, If you know your own mind, Propone at once, 
marry the girl, and ipvite the other fellow to you 
wedding. 

DespraiR, (Johnstown, Pa.)—Yes; we 
sympathize with you most heartily. There is pn 
in the world that we can recall to wind that he half oy 
provoking as when a genticman leaves a young lady 
whots ‘*madly in love with him,** and *‘Culimences 
tv go with a woman he knows"* she detests. Yoq 
us tw tell you how you can find out whether this young 
man likes you or not, Well, we must couless that his 
conduct, as you describe it, ls hardly compatible wity 
reallove. Still, the young wan may like you better 
than he dots anyone else, Perhaps you could get at 
the truth by accepting attentions frum some othe 
gentieman now and then, 

M. G. R., (Bend, Ind. )—We hardly know 
what to suggest, but think the simple, stralghtfor. 
ward plan the best. Just say that you CAUDM acoer, 
his attentions any longer, If he asks for the reason of 
reasons, as he doubtless will, give them candidly if you 
can, bearing In mind that itis woman's pecullar grace 
to have more than wau's share of tenderness aad 
mercy. 2 We would think a girl so jealous that she 

would not allow her lover to speak to another lady, 
might linagine she loved him passionately, bat he 
would certainly have little faith in his constancy, Ia 
our theory of the tender passion, perfect faith aad 
perfect love go together, Where there ia not thehigh- 
est confidence and trust, the love ls always mixed 
with sumething base, 


JuNNIE, (Coudersport, Pa.)—The term 





ha! ‘“‘lady"’* and *‘gentleman,’* as employed frequently 


by people whe ought to know better, are were veigas 
j isis, although there ls no @xed rule togo upos tede 
termine when a man is amau or when he is a geste 
mun, Aud though be is far oftener termed the ow 
| than the other, he does not thereby lose his attribute 
ofa wenticuan, Fact and a sense of the fitnesd 
| things must decide such points, In common per 
| lauce,a man is always a wan to aman,and never gee 
| tleman; to woman he is ovcasionally a man and@ 
casionally a gentioman; but a man would far oftesr 
; term a Woman a woman than he would term/bers 
/ lady. Wheu a man wakes use of au adjectives 
speaking of a lady he almost invariably calls he 
woluan; as ‘she ls an excellent woman,’ ‘% prey 
woman, ** ete. 
| Ler, (Camden, N. J.)—Specifie gravity is 
the ratio of the weight of an equal volume of apethe 
| Which has boen adopted as a standard of reference. 
| For solids and liquids the standard of reference i 
pure water, at a temperature of sixty degrees Fabre 
heit, the barometer belug at thirty inches, Air tethe 
stundard of reference for aeriform budies. Asa bedy 
immersed in water uust displace its own bulk of the 
| fluid, the specific gravity may be ascertained by ie 
| troducing a body, after weighing It, Into a suitable 
| vessel exactly tilled with water, and then weighing the 
| fluid which isexpelled, The proportional weight & 
| by thisimeans obtained, For example, suppose acubie 
foot of water to weigh 1,000 ounces, and by the experk 
| ment acublic footof iron is found to weigh 7,28 th 
| propurtivnal weight, or specific gravity, is7.2 
| is it seventh and two-tenchs heavier than water. ™ 
| Specitic gravity ofa fluid substance is Ln fact nothing 
| Dut its relative welght to water. 

Screrric, (Eagle Pass, Tex.)—We thiak 
your scepticism his led you in the preseut Losteod 
lutu error, Lt is the fact that suddeu shucks occurring 
| tomen aud woinen frequently change the color of 
hair from black to white in a single night, Wee 
| pot for the moment recall the name of a woman’ 
whom this has happened, but we can vouch that Ot 
following befei! two wen: A physician of Bertla,4 
strong, healthy, and less than middle-aged ran, seat 
his wife aud one daughter to speud last sugmerats 
watering-place. The.next day there came a letter 
forming him that his daughter had been taken ill very 
suddcniy, and was already dead, The shock waste 
rible, and instantly. bis bair became eutirely #4 
He had to visit soye patients that same afle 
they searcely recognized bim, Their peculiar setiess 
revealed the change to him, The vther ease ’ 
man thirty-five years old, Uvingin the Netherlands 
He was one day passing the canal in Rotterdam, # 
he saw a child struggling in the watcr. He plange! 
| imand brought it to land, bat it was already deed 
| the time he had rescued the body, Bending over i 
| try to restore life, he discovered that tbe dead 
was his son. The blow, so sudden and u ae 
and coming upon him when be himself was # 
| exhausted, turned his hair completely white. 


WiuiaM, (Allegheny, Pa.)—Yess ™ 
believe a married couple should differ in thelr ## 1 
fone is extravagant, the other should be ° 
both are good talkers and consequently a 
conjugal conversation becomes blocked. The 
mon possession of some talent is 
cundneive to conjugal hot water. A famous 2% 
author ouce married a still more famous 
oress, Every auspice seemed to insure for nem? 
piness for them for evermore, But oa #8 . + 
day, the wife stumbled upon & copy of one © 
works in which the husband had -_- “ 
his pencil through all ‘*the superfiluou 
Anooien scene followed, and their bliss w8# 

We have heard it said of two excellent 
they ought tomarry each other because they ” 
**s9 religious;’* but a male and female ee a 
even more likely to quarrel than 3” err wl 
| authoress; twocats tied together by their ) 
| hung over a tight-rope would probably ene 
peaceful time. It may be urged that, at oy conapett 
marriage of two persons baving excel napplnet 
and similar views must be conducive to 
but it mast be allowed that the exquisite 
their married life, although bighly oon . 
prove somewhat dull. There cao be no i 
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